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Grettir the Strong by Allen French, 
illustrated by Bernard Blatch. The 
nvasterly retelling of the adventures 
of the famous outlaw. “Deserves 
a double welcome, first for its 
excellence, and second because there 
can hardly be a more welcome 
development in children’s books 
than the retelling of the best 
Icelandic sagas.”.——Times Literary 
Supplement 13s 6d 


The Knights of King Midas by Paul Berna, translated by 
John Buchanan-Brown, illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. The 
colourful and exciting adventures of a gang of children who 
determine to raise the money to rehouse some old squatters. 
“Has all its author’s usual liveliness . . . an exhilarating 
story.”"—New Statesman 12s 6d 


Hospital Careers for Girls by Joan Llewelyn Owens, illus- 
trated with photographs. A comprehensive account of the 


prospects and training open to girls who wish to make their 
careers in a hospital, including details of the work of the 
almoner, dietician, therapist and nurse among others. 15s 


THE BODLEY HEAD MONOGRAPHS 

General Editor: Kathleen Lines 
A new series of short critical accounts of the life and work 
of notable authors for children. Four new titles coming on 
August 14th are: Eleanor Farjeon by Eileen Colwell ; Mrs 
Molesworth by Roger Lancelyn Green; Mrs Ewing by 
Gillian Avery ; and Noel Streatfeild by Barbara Ker Wilson. 
7s 6d each 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











‘One of the most vividly and attractively written children’s 
novels to come from the States for many years. 
Brockhampton must be feeling very pleased with themselves 
.-. The telling of the story has pace, purpose and humour, 
and an attention to relevant detail that is rare in children’s 
novels . . .It is exciting.’ 

Hugh Shelley in The School Librarian 


The Black 
Symbol 

Annabel and 

Edgar fohnson 
illustrated by 

Brian Sanders 

8 x 5% 192 pages 12/6 


‘My Book of the Month is THE BLACK SYMBOL... The telling 
of the story is admirable . . . The writing has distinction, is full 

of atmosphere, and the story is colourful. This is first rate reading.’ 
Noel Streatfeild in Elizabethan 


‘A real children’s novel . . . The characters live in their own right 
. .. Throughout the book there is sustained tension, backed 

by a sense of values which rejects violence.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


Brockhampton Press MARKET PLACE LEICESTER 



























CROWNED WITH 
WILD OLIVE 


DONALD SUDDABY 


Donald Suddaby, a well-known writer of science fiction, has 
here forsaken fantasy and set his new story in Ancient 
Greece. His two heroes leave their homes in search of a god 
but find instead many unusual adventures. 12s 6d 


MOKOKAMBO — 
The Lost Land 


RENE GUILLOT 


“There is no one like M. Guillot for maintaining a busy air of 
practical storytelling while, in fact, reducing the young 
reader into a belief in the secret powers and complicities of 
the animal kingdom. There are treasurable illustrations by 
B. L. Driscoll.’—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 10s 6d 


ISLAND ZOO 
GERALD DURRELL 


Gerald Durrell’s stories about the animals in his zoo are both 
fascinating and amusing, and on nearly every page there are 
memorable photographs by W. Suschitzky. 12s 6d 


FAMILY STAR 
JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES 


A sensitive story in which Jenny discovers her talents, as a : 
result of an accident and the unexpected offer of a part in a 
pantomime. 10s 6d 
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RENE 
GUILLOT’S 


The Wild 
White Stallion 


This famous author has written a wonderfully 
moving ‘book based on the film “WHITE 
MANE” (Crin-Blanc) by Albert Lamorisse, 
who also made “The Red Balloon.” It describes 
the friendship of a boy and a wild horse in the wide, sunlight marshes of 
the Rhone delta. Illustrated in colour by fean Reschofsky. 10/6 
By the same author: Beyond the Bambassu. (July 24) 11/6 


LOUISE ANDREWS KENT’S 
He Went With Champlain 


A new title in the popular “He Went With” series, relating how a boy 
accompanied the great explorer in North America 350 years ago. A 
wonderful story which combines exploration and adventure with authentic 
biography. By the author of He Went With Marco Polo, etc. 

Illustrated. 9/6 


CAMPBELL K. FINLAY’S 
Shepherd’s Purse 


An exciting adventure story set in the Western Isles by 
the author of Fisherman’s Gold, etc. “A first-rate 
adventure for boys, concerned with murder, blackmail, 
sheep-stealing and illicit distilling.”-——Books and Bookman. 





“A thrilling story — curiously informative as 
well.”——-Naomi Lewis. “Full of satisfyingly detailed and 
accurate information — a really hair-raising story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. Illustrated. 9/6 
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Wheaton of Exeter 


Recently Published 


The Basic Science Series 


Eight further titles have been added to this popular science series 
during June. 


Animals of the Seashore Water Appears and Disappears 

Beyond the Solar System Thermometers, Heat and Cold 

Reptiles oys 

Life Through the Ages The Sun and Its Family 
Illustrated in Full Colour 


Each Book 84” x 64” 36 pages Price 4/6 net 


* 
And . 


Move Mammals of the 


Countryside 


by MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Further researches on British Mammals by one of this country’s 
foremost writers on Natural History. The book contains studies 
on the following : — 


RABBITS and HARES; BADGERS; SQUIRRELS; SHREWS; 
BATS; and DEER 


Line and Half-tone illustrations 
94” x7” 128 pages Price 15/- net 


* 
For the “Outdoor Enthusiast” 


The Open Air is My Hobby 


by ERIC LEYLAND 


Designed for the “ outdoor enthusiast,” this book covers walking, 
cycling, camping, canoeing, climbing and other outdoor activities 
and provides valuable appendices concerning the Outward Bound 
Trust, the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme, the Y.H.A. and 
useful addresses. 


Copiously Illustrated in Line and Half-tone 
84” x 64” 144 pages Price 10/6 net 
* 


A. WHEATON and CO. LTD., Fore Street, Exeter 














Two Additions 
to our series of 
‘PRIZE WINNING 

BOOKS FROM 
OTHER LANDS’ 






THE WHITE RAT 
AND HIS FIREMAN 


ETIENNE CATTIN 


This is the highly entertaining story of the ‘feud’ between a French 
engine driver known as the White Rat and Celestin Carambol, an 
eccentric official from the railway depot at Nancy. It will be 
enjoyed by boys and girls alike, between the ages of eleven and fifteen, 
who like a train story with a difference and with a dramatic climax. 
The original French edition won the Prix feunesse. Illustrated. 


15/- net 
MICKEL SEAFARER 
OLLE MATTSON 


Down in the shipyard all was bustle and activity as a new ship — a 
brig — was being built for an absent shipowner-captain. And all 
through that spring and summer Mickel Mickelson fought an 
over-whelming longing to go to sea. 

This translation from the Swedish is a sequel to the prize-winning 
“The Brig Three Lilies” and is about the same characters. Mickel 
Seafarer has also won two prizes. An outstanding book for boys 
and girls from ten to fourteen. 12/6 net 


“For stories which have unusual plots, sensible manipulation of 
characters and colourful backgrounds from foreign places this is a 
series which is very hard to beat.” JOHN O’ LONDON’S. 


Write for our library lists to: 


GRHte University of London Press Ltd 
WARWICK SQUARE - LONDON - E.C4 





















WINNER OF THE 1960 NEWBERY AWARD 


for the year’s most 
outstanding children’s 
book in the U.S.A. 


ISLAND 
OF THE 


BLUE 
DOLPHINS 


by SCOTT O’DELL 


“Scott O’Dell has found marvellous material for a 
story in an historical episode, the finding of an Indian 
girl on a Californian island where she had lived 
alone for eighteen years. Karana had to contend 
alone with a harsh climate, a shortage of food, 
hardly any tools, no weapons, the threatened attack 
of wild dogs, the constant dread of the arrival of 
tribal enemies. The writing has a quiet simplicity 
which is deeply moving . . . a book of the highest 
excellence, beautifully written, absorbingly interest- 
ing, true in fact and in interpretation. It may 
reasonably appeal to readers of all ages.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 12s 6d net 


CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD. 























Books to Remember... . 


Summer Visitors 

WILLIAM MAYNE 

Michael Taylor leaves his busy industrial home town for 
a week’s camping holiday in the Yorkshire Dales and 
finds that, as well as pleasures, the new environment 
brings problems for him to overcome. 12s 6d net 





Ambari! 

R. FORBES-WATSON 

The adventures of two small African boys who are carried 
out to sea in a canoe. An original story, told with 
refreshing humour and a clear-sighted understanding of 
the East African. Oxford Children’s Library 5s net 


Brother Dusty-Feet 
ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


The story of Hugh Copplestone who, in the 16th century, 
runs away from his unkind aunt and joins a group of 
travelling players. Oxford Children’s Library 5s net 


Books for Children & Young People 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























Fast is not a 
Ladybird 

A Book About The Meaning 
of Fast and Slow 

By Miriam Schlein 8/6 
“FAST is not a ladybird crawl- 
ing on a leaf. That is SLOW. 
What is fast? Fast is like a 
galloping horse, a bunny, an 
airplane, a speed-boat. Some 
things in the world just must 
be fast — they can’t be slow 
because fast is the way they 
have to go.” 

Illus. by Leonard Kessler 

A Simple Science Book 


What’s Inside 


by May Garelick 


Can it be a turkey? Tap, tap, tap ! 
egg? Is it a chicken? Is it an ostrich ? 





Thanks to Trees 


The Story of Their Use and 
Conservation 

Written and illustrated by 
Irma Webber 10/6 


How trees provide us with food, 
clothing, houses and many other 
necessities is explained in this 
elementary science book, which 
also emphasises, in simple 
language, the necessity of plant- 
ing new trees to replace those 
which are cut down. 


A Simple Science Book 


8/6 
What’s coming out of this 
A robin ? This easy 


to read picture book tells in step-by-step photographs the story 
of the birth and first days of a baby goose. 


Photographs by Rena Jacobsen 
A Simple Science Book 


Everything is 
Somewhere 


Written and illustrated 
by Vasiliu 10/6 


Toys and animals and flowers, 
the things one can touch and 
those one can’t, the visible and 
the invisible, the large and the 
small — the many pieces of a 
child’s world — fall into place 
in this charming book and above 
them all spreads the spirit of 
God, who is everywhere. 


Let it Rain 
Dorothy Koch 10/6 


This is a book which will help 
children to form a sound attitude 
towards the events of nature. 
The author, who began her 
career as an elementary school- 
teacher and is now a leader in 
education in her own field, 
effectively expresses a child’s 
view in a child’s own language 
and cadence. 


Illus. by Helen Stone 


Send for our complete list of children’s books 


WORLD’S WORK - 





KINGSWOOD - SURREY 


























Science on the Shores and Banks 


ELIZABETH K. Cooper. An unusual and fascinating book that 
abounds with information about the plants and animals that live 
on the shores and banks. Fully illustrated. 10s 6d 


Roman Britain 
AILEEN Fox and ALAN SORRELL. This book describes and illustrates ° 
the development of a civilized life in Britain under Roman guidance. 
With many superb illustrations. 12s 6d 


Rex Milligan Reporting 
ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE. A new adventure story of Rex Milligan 
and his friends at Sheldrake Grammar School. Illustrated. 7s 6d 


Peter at the Stampede 


GORDON LANGLEY HALL. A new story of the little Indian boy who 
readers met in Peter fumping Horse. Illustrated. 9s 6d 


The Little Cow and the Turtle 


MEINDERT De Jonc. The delightful story of how a friendly little 
cow adopts an old mud turtle. By the author of The Wheel on the 
School. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 10s 6d 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

















THE NUTCRACKER 


Based on the Alexandre Dumas pére version of the story by Hoffman, 
with themes from the music by Tschaikovsky, newly and attractively 
illustrated in full-colour by Warren Chapell. A handsome volume with 
gay endpapers and decorations — tempting the child over and over again 
to read a classic, to appreciate good drawing, and to hear and play good 
music. 10 x 7} ins., many illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


FUN WITH SCIENCE 


A book of simple experiments which can be done at home or in the school 
laboratory with no more complicated apparatus than rulers, tumblers, rubber 
bands and other simple equipment. The experiments are not only fun to 
do, but each also illustrates an important scientific principle, which is 
explained in simple non-technical language. 
Many large photographs supplement the text. 
This is a ‘Learning with Fun’ Book by Mae 
and Ira Freeman. Cr. 4to, 64 pages, many 
illustrations, lls. 6d. net. 


COLOUR FOR THE 
YOUNG CAMERAMAN 


A companion volume to Gordon Catling’s 
ever popular The Young Cameraman. It 
tells young photographers how to take good 
colour pictures indoors and outdoors, what 
it should cost, which cameras and film will 
give the best results, in fact Mr. Catling 
examines every phase of colour photography 
from start to finish. Cr. 8vo, 128 pages, 
many illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEER 


Eric Leyland gives an exciting picture of 
the building which is going on today and of 
the men who contribute towards it, in his 
seventh book in the Men of Action Series. 
The construction of a- house, a bridge, a 
The above illustration is taken Cathedral and other projects are described. 
fron *The Meusevasher 7a FA Sines 96 pages, 40 illustrations, 





Edmund Ward Publishers Ltd., 194-200 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 











The Day the Ceiling Fell Down 
JENIFER WAYNE 


* ... it is perfectly delightful. Jenifer Wayne deserves 
to become very popular with children.’—Noel Streatfeild. 
‘Like E. Nesbit’s children, these three have the knack 
of bringing the best out of adults. There is no mush 
in this affection story.—New Statesman. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Queen’s Tumbler 
HILDA CUMINGS PRICE 


A stirring tale of strolling players in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the I. Young 
Nicholas Ferrer is taken on as odd-job 
boy to a company of players and helps to 
uncover a plot to overthrow Her Majesty. , 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Grey Dog from Galtymore 
JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 


A story of devotion between dog and man by a famous 
author of animal stories. It has as its setting the wild 
and lovely glens and moors of Ireland. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Five Pairs of Hands 
BARBARA GOOLDEN 


More adventures of the Tabor family. The 
Spectator said of the first book, ‘Minty,’ 
* ,.. a really outstanding novel for older 
children.’ 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Coldharbour Cliff 
FRANCES B. CLARK 


A thrilling adventure story of the time of the French 
Revolution. Harriet Noel and her friend, Keith, become 
dangerously involved with French prisoners-of-war. 

Illustrated. lls. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 




















HAMISH HAMILTON 


Books for Children 


a selection from our Summer and 
Autumn lists 
WILLIAM MAYNE 
The Glass Ball 


Illustrated throughout in colour by Janet Duchesne 
10s. 6d. 


YLLA 


Listen, Listen 
A picture book 12s. 6d. 


RAYMOND BRIGGS | 
Midnight Adventure | 


Illustrated throughout by the author 6s. 6d. 


DOROTHY CLEWES 
All the Fun of the Fair 


Illustrated by Juliette Palmer 8s. 6d. 


BARBARA WILLARD 
The Penny Pony 


Illustrated by Juliette Palmer 6s. 6d. 


‘B. B.’ 
Bill Badger’s Finest Hour 


Illustrated by the author 8s. 6d. 





























Son 


Great Biologists 


Harley Williams. Life-stories 
of the Darwins, Lamarck, 
Linnaeus and others—almost 
a history of biology, attractiv- 
ely written for teenage read- 
ers. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. net 


Puppet Plays & 


F.R.S.A., who 
runs Britain’s only perman- 
ent puppet theatre. A thor- 
oughly clear, fully illustrated 
BELL HANDBOOK, foll- 
owing on Making a Start 
with Marionettes. AGE 13 


UP. 15s. net 
The Craft of 
Stufied Toys 


Esme McLaren. Full-size 
patterns for all the toys 
described are printed on the 
pages of the book and can 


be traced from it. Esme 
McLaren is a__ leading 
Women’s Institutes crafts- 
woman. Fully illustrated. 
AGE 14 UP. 21s. net 
. 
Indian 
Tales 


Romila Thapar. 
Both authoress 
and illustrator 
(ABU, Observer 
cartoonist) are Indian. This 
is one of the few collections 
of Indian tales in English. 
AGE 8 UP. 12s. 6d. net 
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Great 


Seamen 


Oliver Warner. 
Ten great sea- 
men— including 
Drake, Howe, 
Cook and Cunningham — 
and their ‘seamanship’; a 
colourful book by a leading 
naval historian. Illustrated. 
AGE 12 vp. l6s. net 





Experiments for 
Young Scientists 








Don Herbert. An introduc- 
tion, through experiments 
exciting yet serious, to a 
number of branches of 
science: chemistry, physics, 
biology, geology and border- 


line subjects. Illustrated. 
AGE 13 uP. 15s. net 
Science & the 
Farmer 


F, R. Elwell. How science 
has influenced farmers’ meth- 
ods and ideas, cleverly shown 
through a month-by-month 
tour of an imaginary English 
farm. Illustrated. AGE 13 
UP. 15s. net 


G. BELL & SONS LTD., 6 PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


A4BELL& 






































BLACKIE 
BOOKS 


FOR THE 
YOUNG READER 


Jungle Foster-Child 

Florence and Robert Agnew 
The story of Jasmine, a young white girl, set against the 
rich and exotic background of a Burmese village. Illus- 
trated by Victor Ambrus, who has captured all the grace 
and vivacity of the Burmese people in his drawings. 
“The more intelligent young reader will get a great deal 
of pleasure from it.”—Books and Bookmen. 10s 6d net 


Simba of the White Mane 


jocelyn Arundel 
An authentic story of Toki, a small African boy who is 
lost on safari and encounters the silver-maned lion, Simba. 
The illustrations by Wesley Dennis are based on sketches 
he made in Africa. “Lavishly illustrated and handsomely 
produced.”—Times Literary Supplement. 12s 6d net 


A Fish is not a pet 

May Natalie Tabak 
Sally wanted a pet. Her Uncle bought her a guppy in 
a bowl. But a guppy is a fish — and a fish is not a 
pet. At last they found Liquorice : warmer than a teddy 
bear, softer than a panda, he bounced right into Sally’s 
heart. The amusing illustrations by Roger Duvoisin 
add to the fun of this original story. 12s 6d net 


BLACKIE 
LONDON AND GLASGOW 























MACMILLAN BOOKS 





ELEPHANT OVER THE ALPS 
CYNTHIA PILKINGTON 


The true story of the recent expedition which set out from 
England to follow Hannibal’s trail over the Alps, the heroine 
being a young elephant. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


WHAT HAPPENS UNDERGROUND? 
RAY BETHERS 


Words and pictures which deal with subjects ranging from 
dinosaurs to uranium and atomic-powered submarines. 10s. 6d. 


TERRIBLE, HORRIBLE EDIE 


E. C. SPYKMAN 


This latest tale of the Cares family by the author of A Lemon 
and a Star and The Wild Angel, concerns ten-year-old Edie 
Cares’ exciting and funny holiday adventures. 

Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


THE LAST OF LALLOW’S 
FRANK KNIGHT 


The story of an English squire’s daughter and her fight to 
preserve her home and independence during the Civil War. 
Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF LIGHT 
LILLIAN J. BRAGDON 


The history of light told in simple, interesting and vivid 
language. It also introduces the great scientists and inventors 
who found new ways to make light. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


THE SLAVER’S APPRENTICE 
FRANK KNIGHT 


Authentic accounts of battles between the abolitionists and slave 
traders in the eighteenth century. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 











From Aldine House 


LIONEL McCOLVIN, C.B.E. 
LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 


The author, who is City Librarian of Westminster, discusses the problem 
of children’s access to books. This is not only a guide for those with a 
professional interest in libraries, but also a plea for co-operation from all 
concerned with the upbringing of children. 
With 8 pages of plates. PHOENIX 25s net 
Living Biographies Series 
MARGUERITE PEACOCKE 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


The career of the Duke from schoolboy to a man who has already lived 
a full and adventurous life. 


NORMAN WYMER 
HARRY FERGUSON 


A real life ‘poor man’s son makes good’ story of the famous tractor king. 
Both with 8 pages of plates. PHOENIX 8s 6d net each 


ISLAY DONCASTER 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE NATURALISTS 


A former teacher at the London Natural History Museum writes with 
infectious enthusiasm on the lives of eight great naturalists, and how their 
fields of study can be followed by young people today. 

With 12 photographs and many line drawings. PHOENIX 12s 6d net 


LORNA WOOD 
THE GOLDEN HAIRED FAMILY 


Up against hard times, a family have to sell their house to a pools winner 
and make some surprising discoveries in family history. One of Lorna 
Wood’s best and liveliest stories. 

Illustrated by Wendy Marchant. DENT 12s 6d net 


PAMELA MANSBRIDGE 
CAROLINE AND THE AUCTION SALE MYSTERY 


A new “Caroline” mystery which begins with an overheard conversation 
between two men about antique books. There are many exciting situations 
in which Caroline proves her skill as a detective. 
DENT 12s 6d net 
Progress of Science Series 


DR. RONALD FRASER 
PLANET EARTH 


Based on the Geographical Year, full recourse is made to most up-to-date 
knowledge for this magnificently embracing description of the ball of rock 
on which we travel through space. 

With 16 pages of plates (including new “rocket” photographs) and many 
line drawings. PHOENIX 9s 6d net 


DENT & PHOENIX LTD. 
10-13 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 











STORY BIOGRAPHIES 


LONE WOLF 
The Story of Jack London 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL'S outstanding 
biography: ‘The author has shown admirable tact in 
presenting his hero's stormy and often disreputable 
career without bowdlerization or too obvious morali- 
zing. As a man and as a writer London emerges fuliy 
in the round’—Times Lit. Supp. 

Illustrated by Biro, 11s 6d 





FLEMING The Man who Cured Millions 


ANDRE MAUROIS, adapted by L. E. W. Smith. ‘It remains most absorbing 
and inspiring’ — Sphere; ‘An excellent bridge to the vast fields of maturer read- 
ing— Times Educational Supp. Illustrated by Pearl Falconer, 12s 6d 


THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH has used the detailed records of More’s 
home life to give a clear picture of a remarkable man, a just and kindly Lord 
Chancellor whose honesty cost him his life. ///ustrated by Kenneth Ody, 11s 6d 





NIGHTS OF NO MOON 


MILES TOMALIN sets his story of smugglers and 
Preventive Men in the early 19th century: the charac- 
ters are fully rounded, the background clearly defined 
and the climax dramatic. //lustrated by Anne Linton 

12s 6d 











Illustration by Gerald Rose 
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JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


JuLy, 1961 
Illustrating For Children 


by GERALD ROSE 


OUNG people are savages. The younger 

they are the more primitive, but, like all 

primitive people, they have an _ intuitive 

sense and appreciation of good design. 

Therefore no author can play down to a 
child. 

I was given a fine art training but found it was not 
a case of coming from the lofty heights of art with a 
capital “A” but rather a problem of adjusting myself 
to a new set of values and some very tricky customers, 
namely children. 

In the beginning I had very little notion of what 
was being done in the world of children’s books. 
When my wife challenged me to produce illustrations 
for her story, I had very little to go on. I am afraid 
the first person to spring to mind was Walt Disney, 
but the modern artists cannot rely any longer on the 
old formulae. These characters were wonderful at the 
time, but they were ruined, for the adventures became 
factory produced and the characters and events seemed 
to be turned out of a plastic mould. The public were 
conditioned to laugh at these hackneyed clichés. 
Television produced a similar danger. Our souls are 
trained to buy at the repetitive request of a voice as 
we are trained to laugh at the repetitive antics, 
witless humour and slapstick. 
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I was looking for some lead from past illustrators, 
but I soon realised it was futile. I loved such 
characters as “Pooh” and “Peter Rabbit,” but they 
were no use to me and so I set about creating my own 
race of “people and weirdies.” 

My wife had provided me with the subject of “How 
St. Francis tamed the Wolf” and so I kept drawing 
round the subject and produced hundreds of doodles 
of anything which could possibly be connected with 
the story. I filled many sheets until I gradually 
became familiar with St. Francis and the Wolf. I 
convinced myself that the character really did exist. 
I will admit that he turned out to be a rather 
unorthodox man, but then such a saint would surely 
be a man of character. From the mass of ideas we 
selected and reconstructed our story, arguing it out 
until the book evolved. 





Illustration by 1. Hawkins from The Little Old Lady (Faber) 


In this first book about St. Francis it was of course 
impossible to obtain first hand information about the 
situation. I turned to the early Italian Painters, 
Giotto and the Lorrenzetti brothers, for assistance 
with costumes and decoration. Generally, with our 
other books, the pictorial information has tended to 
come. from my own paintings. The book illustrations 
seem to be a by-product of my painting. When living 
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in London I produced lots of drawings and paintings 
of Londoners and London townscapes, which I found 
useful for Wuffles. Again, when we stayed in 
Lowestoft, which is my wife’s home town, I produced 
paintings of the fishmarket and fishermen. This again 
came in handy for Old Winkle. I like to know my 
subject if possible by first hand knowledge, that is by 
drawing on the spot, then selecting information from 
the original drawing as I need it. 

Like many artists of the past the modern illustrator 
must suffer the public’s slowness to accept a new 
approach and an entirely new conception of what a 
child’s book should be like. The majority of parents 
today were brought up on annuals and comics, full 
of strip serials, very badly produced. Some never get 
beyond this stage in adult life. This is why the 
superficial bright annuals have their appeal. The 
public get a large book, a lot of shine on the cover and 
a lot of rubbish thrown inside for a comparatively small 
amount of money. Any artist or writer who produces 
a style of his own is highly suspect ; people must have 
something with which they are familiar. Picasso 
produced standards and conceptions of his own, but 
had to suffer the continual comparison with the 
followers of the Italian Renaissance. In a smaller 
way the progressive illustrators for children must 
suffer the comparison with Walt Disney and his 
followers. However there is now a strong movement 
for independent styles and ideas and there is some 
truly creative work being produced for children. 

I believe that a book to a child means more than 
a novel to an adult. The novel is often read and 
forgotten, but a simple story with well chosen words 
and a few evocative illustrations will improve with 
each re-reading and spread the horizon of a child’s 
world. 
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Illustration by Gerald Rose from Old Winkle and the Seagulls 
(Faber) 

















On Getting A Medal 
by I. W. CORNWALL 


Y mail on 11th April this year did_ not, 
on the whole, look out of the ordinary run 
of letters from friends and colleagues, 
about my work as a Prehistorian and 
lecturer at the London University Institute 
of Archaeology. One long envelope, however, bore 
a device in red of the Greek goddess of learning, 
Athene, the badge of the Library Association and 
emblem of its function: to make available to all the 
vast fund of human knowledge enshrined in books. 

Though of course I constantly use libraries — and 
even write books — I have never had much to do 
with librarianship, so that it was with only mild 
interest that I opened this particular letter, wondering 
what the Library Association could want with me. 

It said: “I have great pleasure in advising you 
that the Library Association Carnegie Medal for an 
outstanding book for children published during 1960, 
has been awarded to yourself for your book, The 
Making of Man...” 

I had to read it a second time. It was certainly 
meant for me, for there was the title of my book, but 
I had never dreamt of winning any literary award with 
it, let alone the Library Association’s Carnegie Medal. 

The Making of Man was my first venture into the 
realm of books specially written for young people, 
though my publisher, John Baker, of Phoenix House, 
whose idea it was, is well known in the book world 
as a specialist in the field of factual books for the 
young, with a long list of published titles to his credit. 
He also publishes a growing number of authoritative 
archaeological books. 

A book on a rather specialist scientific subject for 
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young readers is only a little different from one written 
for adults who are not specialists. Neither class of 
reader can be expected to understand technical terms 
without full explanation. The main difference is that, 
while for the young the language must be simple and 
clear, for grown-ups it need not be so, though it were 
better. It follows that what is good for young people 
will be equally good for non-specialist adults. I was 
warned that it would be as fatal to “write down” to 
teen-agers as to them. 

Ten thousand words is not much space into which 
to compress an outline of human evolution which has 
taken millions of years to come about. Strict economy 
of words is necessary to achieve it at all. By the time 
that I had covered the ground in what I thought to 
be sufficient detail I must have written nearly thirty 
thousand. It was then necessary to take pencil in hand 
and ruthlessly cut out nearly two thirds. This was 
a painful exercise in hard pruning and meant that a 
good deal of fact and detail, as well as mere wordage, 
had to be sacrificed. There is no doubt that what was 
left was greatly improved for the purpose in view. 
Nowhere could I afford to use three words where one 
would do and the facts had to be stated, almost without 
comment and without any details of the history of the 
finds or of the finders. 

In such a book the illustrations must be of the first 
importance. They have to speak for their subjects to 
make up for lack of detail about them in the text. I 
have been lucky enough to have Miss Howard as my 
partner in this undertaking, who, besides being a 
skilled artist, knows a great deal about fossil animals 
in her own right, and so does not have to be told what 
points to bring out. If she has illustrated the bare 
bones with accuracy and care her drawings of existing 
animals and her restorations of the fossils really “live.” 
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Seeing that the book was made in partnership, I 
have felt that Miss Howard ought to share equally 
in the credit. The Carnegie Medal, however, is a 
literary award, so that I shall have to wear the palm 
for us both. 

The presentation of the Medal is to be made on 
19th September, at the Library Association’s Annual 
Conference, held this year at Hastings. Both of us 
will be there, and our publisher, and it will be a great 
occasion. I think Miss Howard is greatly relieved 
that it is I, alone, who shall be stepping up on to the 
platform to receive the Medal, for she is a retiring 
person — and doubtless J shall be required to make 
a speech! 


Bis. 
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Illustration by M. M. Howard from The Making of Man 
(Phoenix) 
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Illustration by P. Boston from Stranger at Green Knowe 
(Faber) 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Auki. The Story of William Tell. Illus. by the 

author. 32 pp. 93} X 7 , ‘ Faber 12/6 
Aliki (Aliki Brandenberg) has made a gay picture-book 

in the Continental manner out of the story of William Tell 

and the apple. The colour is excellent and the simple bold 
pictures sprawl enticingly across the pages. Such a jolly book 

must not be taken too seriously, but there is a snag. The 
story is so greatly simplified for small readers that it reads as 

a direct incitement to political assassination. There was surely 
more to Tell than one arrow in an apple and another in 


Gessler. 


Cuonz, S. The Snowstorm. Illus. by A. Carigiet 
27 pp. 124 X 93—Ct. . CAB. 12/6 
The third of Alois Carigiet’s picture-books to reach this 
country has the artful artlessness of its companions. The big 
oblong page is full of charming and relevant detail. The 
colour is soft and lovely, and beautifully reproduced by the 
Swiss printer. Everything contributes to the general impression 
of a simple peasant community and a good way of life. 
Unfortunately the story has words. These, too, 
presumably by design, are artless. At any rate in translation 
they are deplorable. The verses limp along as if they, like 
Florina, have been caught in the avalanche and lamed. If 
this is deliberate — and it is difficult to believe that anyone 
should write so badly by accident — it represents a serious 
miscalculation. The drawings are simple, naive, with a child’s 
lack of perspective, but they are immensely competent. ‘This 
is a fine artist drawing like a child. The writer seems merely 
a poor craftsman. 


Grimm. Rapunzel. Illus. by F. Hoffman. 35 pp. 

113 X 8} P O.U.P. 12/6 
There are few finer book-artists in the world today than 

Felix Hoffman. He has all the talents: superb technique, 

a strong sense of drama, passion and sweetness. In his third 
picture-book based on Grimm he has chosen a_bitter-sweet 
story well suited to his work, and the result is a book of 
great beauty. He has realised the setting most successfully, 

and brings out its terror and pity. Not, it should be added, 
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a book for the sensitive child, who would be scared out of 
his wits, as Rapunzel’s father was, by the witch. But there 
should be sufficient hardy children to ensure a large public for 
this lovely book. 


HanprortH, T. Mei Li. Illus. by the author 
47 pp. 124 X 9 . : : World’s Work 12/6 


I am not quite sure that this charming book deserved its 
Caldecott Medal. An award of such importance should be 
reserved for some more positive quality than charm. 

Mei Li is a little Chinese girl — a real one — who lives 
in a walled house near a walled city near the Great Wall of 
China. One day she goes to the New Year Fair in the city, 
taking with her her treasures — three marbles and three lucky 
pennies. Eventually she returns home, by camel, her treasures 
spent on many memorable experiences. 

The story, it will be seen, is thin. The text is adequate 
if unexciting. This leaves the pictures. These are technically 
accomplished lithographs in monochrome. They are beautifully 
designed on the page and sustain the Chinese atmosphere. 
They are, however, static, lacking drama or _ suspense. 
Charmingly drawn, they seem studies rather than illustrations. 

This may seem an ungracious reception of a distinguished 
book. Mei Li is indeed assured of a warm welcome in 
England. It will give much pleasure. If it falls short of 
greatness ; it does so in company with all but a few in the 
whole range of the world’s picture-books. 


Reoniers, B. S. pe. The Snow Party. Illus. by R. 
Zimmik. 30 pp. 10 X 74 . +. = . = Faber 10/6 





The drawings are by Reiner Zimnik, one of the finest 
of living picture book artists. He usually writes his own 
text but here he has an admirable collaborator and an amusing 
and original theme. Two nice old people live in a remote 
part of America, alone but for their chickens. The old woman, 
one snowy night, longs to have a party. But who would come 
to such a lonely place ? The snow falls and, in ones and 
twos and more, benighted strangers seek shelter in the house. 
Finally there are 84 grown-ups, not to mention children and 
animals. Then comes the man from the K-M Bakery with 
a load of bread and cakes. There is a magnificent party, 
finishing up with chocolate fudge party cake ! 

This is a delightful tale, a little reminiscent in its easy 
traditionalism of Wanda Gag. The story will stand on its 
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- own, and will be admirable material for the story-teller ; 
with Zimnik’s precisely absurd drawings it is irresistible. 


Tapak, M. N. 4 Fish is not a Pet. Illus. by R. 
Duvoisin. 32 pp. 114 X 9 ; . Blackie 12/6 
Roger Duvoisin is at the height of his powers just now, 
as his Petunia and Happy Lion books show. In 4 Fish is 
not a Pet he has an excellent text which offers him many 
opportunities for his versatile talent and his ripe humour. 
Uncle Rosario promises a pet to Sally, who has had her 
tonsils out. He tries hard but it is a long time before he 
finds something which satisfies all the particulars of Sally’s 
definition of a pet. This is a gently funny book, sweetly happy 
in atmosphere, and drawn with the greatest virtuosity. Mr. 
Duvoisin has been particularly successful in a subtle use of 
two colours. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


B.B. The Badgers of Bearshanks. Illus. by D. J. 

Watkins-Pitchford. 96 pp. 84 X 63 . Benn 10/6 
B.B. does this kind of thing very well. True, he is no 
Henry Williamson ; there is no poetry in his vision of the 
English countryside. There is honest observation recorded in 
a sensible, thoroughly competent way. His illustrator — as 
how could he not ? — sees eye to eye with him about old Brock 
Bawson and his family, and the admirable scraper-board 
drawings have a little of the lyricism which the writing lacks. 
This is observation rather than creation. The author gives 
a few glimpses, sometimes domestic, sometimes comic, 
sometimes dramatic, of the lives of our largest and most 
admirable mammal. ‘There is not much plot and little is 
needed, but there is a great deal of interest and some suspense. 
Country children will see their surroundings more clearly 
through B.B.’s experienced eyes ; to the town child the book 

may well open doors into a new world. 


Bircu, C. Chinese Myths and Legends. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 200 pp. 8% X 53 . O.U.P. 15/- 
Over the last ten years at least the Oxford University 
Press has distinguished itself in the production of truly 
beautiful books for children and young people at a price which 
is still reasonable in a world in which good books often seem 
impossibly dear. This addition to its Myths and Legends 
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series has all the feel of a jubilee production. Even at their 
most tragic there is something infinitely jolly about the 
folk-tales and fantasies born of the Chinese mind which 
imparts, by contrast, an air of gloom and pessimism to western 
counterparts. At least, this is the effect of Mr. Birch’s 
transcription of the eighteen selected stories in this present 
volume. The basic material, once again, bears a close 
resemblance to that of other mythologies, but it is transmuted 
in these tales by an Oriental flavour originating from a very 
different philosophy and spiritual discipline which the west 
cannot yet match. Of all living illustrators, Kiddell-Monroe 
can be depended on to catch and enhance the spirit of the text 
and here the golden-grey nuances of her colour prints, and 
equally the flowing contours of her line illustrations add more 
magic to the spell of the print. One fears, sadly, that such 
a book will have a limited appeal among the young for whom 
it is mainly intended and one hopes that it may give pleasure 
to those adults who chance to look into it. 


Bounuys, M. anp Ripce, A. The Little Red Pony 
Illus. by D. de Wilde. 89 pp. 74 X 5. Harrap 6/6 


This story from Holland is a small conversational and 
chatty piece of local colour. The story tells of the theft of 
Farmer Klaas’s two horses by the gypsies and of their gift 
to him in exchange of the little red pony, which seems to 
enchant and bewitch Farmer Klaas but not the rest of his 
household. It is an unusual little story, told with a vivacity 
that begets an abundance of noise and movement and character, 
and in folk-tale fashion tells us something of Holland. One 
wonders whether the noise and bustle of the unusual story 
will embarrass and deter some readers but behind the lively 
clattering exterior is a comic and engaging piece of work, 
sparkling with colour and written with sincerity and 
competence. The style is quite suitable for the young age 
group for whom it is intended, and the drawings are dark, 
lively and solid. 


Burton, W. F. P. The Magic Drum. Iilus. by R. 
Thompson. 196 pp. 74 X 5 . . Methuen 15/- 





This is a series of simple but wise and vivid folk-tales 
that with their clarity and obvious moral content are 
reminiscent of the Aesop fable. We meet the same animals 
in many of the stories and this familiarity would obviously 
impress the young African for whose education and 
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enlightenment they were written. Told at intervals these 
stories would be very acceptable, but presented thus en masse 
in the written form they make a somewhat formidable and 
indigestible diet. ‘The very similarity of the stories to each 
other gives an impression of unnecessary repetition, while the 
clear but uninspired writing makes for monotony long before 
the last story is reached. The illustrations by Ralph Thompson 
enliven the stories here and there but for the most part are 
insignificant while the whole production is not particularly 


attractive. 
DaykIn, L. A Lamb Grows Up. Illus. ad K. Money 
94 pp. 74 X5- . Harrap 6/6 


This is just the ‘kind of story to stretch the minds of 
young readers, and it gives them much to think about 
concerning life on a sheep farm which very few of them really 
know. “Wee Willie” is a young Welsh ram who nearly dies 
at birth, but who is looked after by the farmer’s daughter, 
and lives to become the leader of a flock of sheep on the 
Lancashire moors. The author weaves a full account of a 
shepherd’s life into this story, and shows to the reader the 
hazards of the farm — the fog, the black bog, the fiendish long 
brambles full of danger to a young lamb at night, and finally 
the deep, dangerous snowdrifts. 

A very worthy contribution to the “Flying Foal” series 
of books for the younger reader. 


FREEMAN, B. C. Timi. Illus. by the author. 37 pp. 
83 X 6} , : : Faber 8/6 
This is an attractive modern folk-tale of a young Griffin 
who, because he had not learnt to fly, made his home during 
the winter months with Jon Dumpling the village baker, 
while his friends and relations flew south to warmer climes. 
His friendship with Jon leads him to the Queen’s Court and 
there adventure befalls him as he becomes involved with the 
unpleasant Court Cook. It is a gay and vivacious little piece 
outlined in bold colourful strokes and decorated with some 
delicate and lively detail. The Griffin is an unusual but real 
and appealing creature and a crowd of less real but sufficiently 
colourful humans surround and support him and give depth 
and personality to the picture. The author is already a well 
known illustrator and her drawings echo the bold and detailed 
quality of the text although, surprisingly perhaps, they lack 
its fresh lucidity. 
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Jones, J. C. James and Susan at the Seaside. Illus. 
by C. Halliday. 92 pp. 9X6  . Hutchinson 10/6 


James and Susan have a holiday at the seaside and there 
learn an amazing amount about the small creatures of the 
sea and shore from their naturalist Uncle. The information 
would seem non-stop and too hasty for assimilation but it is 
attractively presented in an amiable, friendly and informal 
way, so that James and Susan are able to pass on the obvious 
enjoyment that is theirs. The information consists mainly 
of details about small creatures and as such seems especially 
suitable for young nature students while the possibility of 
practical investigation could easily enlist new enthusiasts. The 
whole production is attractive whilst one fresh colour on each 
simple and clear cut illustration emphasises a crisp out of 
door touch. 


Kent, M. Kashi the een Illus. by I. Hofbauer 
128 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ‘ Harrap 8/6 


Margaret Kent is a fluent and competent story-teller, 
able to hold attention by quick continuous movement 
attractively and neatly presented. Here each story is 
representative of a different country and within its framework 
and without overstepping its circumscribed bounds the author 
indicates some of that country’s characteristics and its people’s 
habits. The stories are simple but lively, not always very 
original but sincerely and engagingly told. There is something 
small however about the conception of the tales. Written 
for young readers about small things they never rise above 
these details to make any very significant impression. Yet 
the author has her own assured place somewhere in the realm 
of the story-teller by virtue of a clear meticulous orderliness 
and attention to homely and very real detail. She lives inside 
her stories and expresses herself clearly and with sure 
knowledge if not with inspiration. 


McGavin, M. Sarabel, A Doll of Long Ago. Illus. 
by M. Gill. 104 pp. 8 X 54. . Harrap 8/6 





This is the story of a little wax doll who first arrives in 
a Victorian nursery over a hundred years ago. She becomes 
in turn the cherished possession of five little sisters, and then 
is buried in the attic of their house until many years afterwards, 
when she is found by the great-grandchild of the original 
owner. 

As such, it deserves the loving attention of many little 
girls of to-day whose dolls are very different from Sarabel, 
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but whose affections for their own favourites are of the same 
calibre as that of Sarabel’s owners for her. Sarabel is much 
more, however, than the story of a doll, and the absorbed 
little reader of to-day will be lost in the Victorian world which 
it depicts, and which even her own grandmother will scarcely 
remember — a world in which time stood still for children, 
and the greatest joy of their ordinary day was to share nursery 
tea with their own Sarabel. 


Rozinson, J. G. Another Teddy Robinson. Illus. 

by the author. 64 pp. 73 X5 . . Harrap 5/- 

Here is a mixture of old and new tales about the little 

girl Deborah’s Teddy Robinson. They are simple little stories 

in close touch with everyday life, with some gaiety and humour 

and a “smallness” about them that will appeal to the young 

child. The little detailed world and many of the feelings of 

the young child are here and will be easily recognised and 

welcomed. Yet in many ways the stories are a queer mixture 

of reality and fantasy that never rises from the matter of fact 

and earthy to be fused firmly into a whole and rounded 

picture. They are small stories that remain neat and detailed 
but restricted in compass. 


Rosinson, J. G. Madam Mary-Mary. Illus. by the 

author. 64 pp. 74 X 5 : . . Harrap 5/- 
These short stories of the youngest member of a family 
of five are very true to life, down to earth and of an informal 
and homely nature. ‘They tell of everyday affairs of by no 
means perfect children and the incidents make a story by the 
twist of events into Mary-Mary’s favour. Sometimes the 
events and the children seem too trivial so that there is an 
air of pettiness, and one could wish that Mary-Mary did not 
always come out on top and appear to be such a self satisfied 
child at the end. The illustrations by the author have also 

a homely and familiar air. 


Rust, D. dA Dog had a Dream. Illus. by C. Elgee 

63 pp. 843 X 64 : : p ; : Faber 8/6 

This is a simple straightforward story for mothers to 

read to 6 year-olds and for the 7 - 8’s to read for themselves. 

Johnny’s pup is a collie, with all the natural instincts of < 

sheep dog, so in the end town life is abandoned for work on 

a farm and everyone is happy. Quite attractive drawings and 
general layout. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Acnew, F. anp R. Jungle Foster-Child. Illus. by 
V. Ambrus. 134 pp. 84 X54 . . _ Blackie 10/6 


The authors have caught a spirit and atmosphere here 
that tingles with reality and seems faithfully to portray, in 
every detail, life in a Burmese village. The foster-child, 
Jasmine, is a white girl brought up since her parents’ sudden 
death by a Burmese nursemaid. Jealousy of her dancing 
abilities leads a young friend to frighten her into flight into 
the jungle, and the search for her there and the attack on 
the village by Dacoits form the climax of the book. Details 
of the life of these simple and often charming people bring 
their beliefs, customs and culture and their wild and frightening 
surroundings into sharp relief, while some good characterisation 
gives intensity and force to the whole picture. The writing 
flows easily and for the most part is lifted out of the 
conventional and stereotyped by inspiration and enthusiasm. 
The illustrations catch something of life in the country 
although they give a more sombre impression than the text. 


Autitan, M. E. Holiday of Endurance. 182 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ; , : , ; Dent 12/6 





Deborah Downing, a worker in a cosmetic factory, takes 
a holiday under the auspices of the Kinnard Endurance Holiday 
Trust. She finds herself in Scotland with a group of other 
young people learning to canoe, sail, camp, climb, and read 
maps, and enjoying to the full the beauty of the Scottish 
countryside. A mystery surrounds one member of the party 
and it is to him, Roy Darroch, that Deborah is drawn — until 
the mystery is solved and a friendship begins as the book ends. 
The author communicates real enthusiasm for the countryside 
and its pursuits, and there is an understanding of endurance 
and a fresh outdoor tang about the book that is healthy and 
infectious. The story itself is ordinary and the people, while 
varied and interesting, never come fully to life and perspective. 
The book would be little more than a shallow novelette were 
it not for the author’s vivid interest in the country, which 
results in a story calculated to stimulate imagination and some 
resultant action. 
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ANNIXTER, J. AND P. The Roan Runner. Illus. by 
S. Tresilian. 160 pp. 74 X 5  . Heinemann 12/6 
There are horse stories and horse stories ; this is one of 
the real tough wild ones, stemming from such books as Mary 
O’Hara’s and the nature tales of Mortimer Batten. A boy 
who has made a gallant fight to recover after polio loses his 
heart to a wild stallion on his uncle’s ranch in Wyoming. He 
tames the animal and manages, in spite of opposition, to keep 
him from being sold. There are vivid descriptions of the hill 
country in winter, of fights with mountain lions and other 
killers, and of the friendship between man, horse and dog. 
Stuart Tresilian’s animal drawings are always good, and 
are well suited to this type of story. 


ARUNDEL, J. Simba of the White Mane. Illus. by 

W. Dennis. 124 pp. 9X6. ‘ Blackie 12/6 
Simba of the White Mane is a lion rapidly becoming a 
legend among the natives of the Serengeti. Distinctive in 
appearance, elusive and apparently indestructible it is regarded 
with awe. ‘Toki, a native boy, stows away on a safari, led 
by a rather unpleasant white hunter intent on killing the lion. 
At first he is as keen on destroying the lion as others in the 
party but, once he has seen it, he becomes enthralled by the 
grandeur of the beast and determines to save it from 
destruction. With the help of a game warden he succeeds. 
It is a brief but pleasant story. Following so soon after the 

accounts of “Elsa” it is likely to prove popular. 
More important than the story are the numerous 
illustrations by Wesley Dennis. They include some very fine 

drawings of more than twenty African animals. 


Batten, H. M. Wild and Free: Stories of Canadian 

Animals. Illus. by S. Tresilian. 192 pp. 74 X 5 
Blackie 10/6 
Mr. Batten tells his stories of wild life with quiet 
confidence and dignity, using his intimate knowledge of animals 
with a respect and reserve that accords to each its own 
individual character and integrity. He never degrades the 
animals by forcing them into human moulds and he knows 
them so well and sees them so faithfully that when he does 
enter into their feelings it is with deference and certainty. 
The stories are quiet tales of the wild with thrilling climax 
and constant action. The author delights in his animals and 
concentrates upon them and their observed behaviour, His 
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writing is not in keeping and sometimes becomes humdrum 
but he sets down the facts modestly and competently so that 
they give a clear atmosphere of the wild. Occasionally the facts 
are not consecutive and there is some incoherence. The 
production as with others of Mr. Batten’s books is not 
particularly attractive and this author’s work deserves a more 
lively and inspired presentation. 


BeresFrorD, E. Two Gold Dolphins. Illus. by P. 
Fortnum. 151 pp. 8 X 5 . Constable 12/6 


This is another story that takes us by magic means back 
into various stages of time, but it is one that can boast 
something of a new.look and quite a lot of unusual detail. 
Unfortunately the detail becomes too intricate, and while it 
gives the theme fresh appeal at times, it only serves in the 
end to spoil and confuse. Penny, John, and their friend 
Edward find a witch’s ball which conjures forth an old clock 
and a dolphin. With the aid of these and a further dolphin 
they are transported back in time and able to search for the 
long lost family treasure. The unusual details, however, give 
the story a richer content and a more imaginative appeal to 
stimulate and satisfy the reader, and there is an air of reality 
in the fantasy that supersedes the reality of the material world. 
There is little attempt at characterisation but the book deserves 
some commendation because of the author’s good writing and 
attempt at imaginative originality. Peggy Fortnum’s spidery 
illustrations are very suitable for this story pointing with their 
unfinished air to something beyond the material. 


Berna, P. The Knights of King Midas. Illus, by B. 
Wildsmith. 159 pp. 8 X 5 A Bodley Head 12/6 


The unusual “stag hunt” and the mysterious fire that 
open this book are not fully explained until the final page. 
This prolonged perplexity neatly sandwiches a finely wrought 
story. 

A group of children decide to raise money for several 
modern bungalows to house a number of homeless old people. 
The ingenuity of the gang is challenged and the “Order of 
the Knights of King Midas” burgeons. Its coffers begin to 
swell — the proceeds from fishing, the sale of a valuable 
stamp, a prize in a regatta, francs from film making. But 
the price of houses is high and the opposition of the local 
Town Clerk formidable. Young Philippe is something of an 
outsider but it is he who answers the million franc question. 
Perversely the builder is impressed by the gift of three francs 
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A Stranger 
at Green Knowe 


L. M. BOSTON. The most un- 
usual and exciting Green Knowe 
story yet. With drawings by Peter 
Boston. 13/6 


The Snow Party 


BEATRICE SCHENK DE 
REGNIERS. “Simple amusing 
black-and-white drawings . . . and 
an engagingly comfortable story.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Drawings by Reiner Zimnik. 10/6 


e - 

Timi 
Written and illustrated by 
BARBARA FREEMAN. “A 
pleasant story with a legendary 
quality about a griffin who is too 
timid to . fly."—-TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 8/6 


The Story of 
William Tell 


Written and illustrated by ALIKI. 
“A very satisfying piece of work. The 





story . . . is told in brief and simple 
terms ; ‘the witty and vivid pictures 
reflect . . . the story’s action and 
characters.” —TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. With draw- 


ings throughout, half in colour. 12/6 


The Fort 
of Gold 


EILIS DILLON. A new story of 
mystery and adventure by the 
author of The Singing Cave. 
With drawings by Richard Ken- 
nedy. 15/- 


The Proud Duck 


Written and illustrated by AARON 
JUDAH. The story of a duck 
who learned to have pride in others 
as well as himself. 9/6 


Keep the Pot 
Boiling 
PAULINE CLARKE. A happy 
story about an adventurous and 


likeable family. With a by 
Cecil Leslie. 13/6 


Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, WC1 














The Song of Roland 


translated by HILDA PRICE 

























Here is the great classic legend in an ideal presentation 
volume, beautifully illustrated, which fully meets the 
requirements of a careful and modern translation for 
schools and libraries. The two colour line illustrations by 
Christine Price admirably catch the atmosphere and drama 
of the legend and are marked by a distinction of their 

own and a sensitivity for the poetry. 7s. 6d. net 


Bobo and the Crocodile 
by NOVA ROCK. Illustrated by MARY BROOKS 


Bobo was a little native boy who lived near a banana 
plantation. His adventure with the crocodile was 
unexpected and pleasing to him. The colourful illustrations 
and charming line drawings will appeal to children from 
4-7 years. In two editions: Picture boards, colour F 
jacket 6s. net; Reinforced library binding, colour jacket 
7s. 6d. net. 


In Garden and Park 


by CECILY M. RUTLEY 
This is the latest addition to the GREEN MEADOW BOOKS 


— the series which introduces many aspects of Natural 
History in an easy to follow style, with plentiful and good 
illustrations, which will be readily appreciated by boys and 
girls of 8 to 12 years. 6s. net 





FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Ltd 
1-4, Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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in the account book of the Knights and the bungalows are up 
and ready for occupation within hours. 

The key to the success of this book is in the words of 
lawyer Cabassole: “ .. . the children concerned combine 
healthy common-sense with a lunatic logic. They’ve 
understood that you should never take anything, or give 
anything, without putting in a little of the small change of 
life which no one can see but which gives things their 
real worth — loving kindness.” 

An adult reader will need to recapture his lost world 
of childhood before embarking on this unlikely tale. Once 
there in that wonderland of make-believe, the search for a 
million francs swamps all thoughts of summit meetings, 
parliamentary crises or weeding the garden. Lunatic logic, 
for once, becomes sane nonsense. 


Borer, M. C. ae a Like Us. Illus. by S. Mellersh 
287 pp. 74 X5 Joseph 15/- 
To span the whole of British social history from the dawn 
of life to the Atomic Age in under 300 pages is a formidable 
task. As well as the normal problems facing a writer of 
history for young readers, it inevitably involves ruthless 
selection of material, over simplification, doubtful emphases 
and inadequate comment. ‘This does not mean that potted 
history is either bunk or useless: it can both introduce and 
consolidate, and, above all, give that breadth of vision that 
children lack. Mary Borer’s gallop through many centuries 
is not a rival to Trevelyan or Churchill or Green ; pleasantly 
written and informative, it provides, within obvious limits, 
a helpful conspectus of Britain’s social development. I make 
no comment on its accuracy. 


Boston, L. M. A Stranger at Green Knowe. Illus. 

by P. Boston. 158 pp. 84 X 5}. Faber & Faber 13/6 
Lucy Boston’s story of an escaped gorilla and a 
“displaced” Chinese boy is a sterling example of what can 
be done with a simple plot peopled by human and wild 
creatures of individual character. After a fine opening which 
draws the gorilla hero in natural surroundings, a bond betwen 
the lonely zoo captive and the kinless child is touchingly 
forged. It is hard to say in the end whether the boy or the 
wild creature gains the reader’s sympathy more. At any rate, 
the elderly lady who by chance befriends the boy runs a close 
third. They are all deftly drawn. So are the illustrations 
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which are delightful without any hint of the terror which the 
main subject might be imagined by the less informed to inspire. 
A pity that on page 105 we are shown Ping concealing his 
theft of lettuce clad in night attire whereas the text opposite 
declares he had dressed. ‘This is a fine piece of work. 


Cattin, E. White Rat and the Fireman. Illus. by 
E. Estacky. 144 pp. 84 X 53 . . U.LP. 15/- 


“The White Rat, of course, wasn’t a rat at all: he was 
a man.” So begins this very amusing tale of a crack express 
driver on the Paris-Nancy line, and his young fireman Toto 
who is hopelessly in love with Mirabelle, the daughter of Mr. 
Celestin Carambol, “depot deputy-superintendent, first-class,” of 
the Nancy depot. The White Rat is a great character, and is 
up to all the practical jokes imaginable. There is a gentle, 
but constant feud existing throughout the book between him 
and Deputy Superintendent Carambol ; each loves to score 
off the other, even to the extent of driving an express engine 
at full speed out of the station when it was not coupled to the 
train it was supposed to be pulling. 

Young boys especially will love this story, and they will 
also learn a great deal of the workings of a railway engine 
— more in fact than they would be likely to learn from many 
books on the subject, because they will absorb the information 
in this story unconsciously. Why, though, does the illustrator 
have to draw Mr. Carambol on arrival at Paris at the end 
of the story, attired in his wide-brimmed black hat, when the 
text tells us that he lost it in the wind many miles outside 
Paris when he was climbing on the engine in an attempt to 
mend the boiler-feed pump ? 


Citento, R. Moreton Bay Adventure. Illus. by M. 


Cilento. 7} X 43. 





: . * M. Joseph 12/6 

The year is 1859. Two young lads, sailing in their 
home-built boat in Moreton Bay, Queensland, are upset by 
a sudden squall and eventually get ashore on Stradbroke 
Island. The story covers their adventures with a small group 
of aborigines during the following few days. I found the 
opening chapter unconvincing. There is no tension or suspense. 
The lads take their misfortunes much too placidly. The 
incident is just a means of placing them, unaccompanied and 
unequipped, on an island inhabited by aborigines. Once they 
have landed the emphasis changes. It is not the white boys 
who matter. It is the aborigines who befriend them and become 
their hosts. Miss Cilento may not be much of a sailor but 
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she does know the natives. She paints a sympathetic and 
enlightened picture of their surroundings, their way of life 
and their customs, It is a picture which contrasts strongly 
with one more familiar to Australians of the degenerate “‘abos” 
who have been ruined by contact with white settlers. It is 
a pity the appendix of native words used is tucked away at 
the end, where it is not seen until the book is read. A list 
of sources of information is also given. 


CriarK, R. W. Great Moments in Battle. Illus. 
121 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ , ' Phoenix House 8/6 
“Battles long ago” have obviously lost their interest for 
boys. Apart from an incident in the war against the Indians 
in America, and the charge of the Lancers at Omdurman, 
the narratives date from the introduction of tank warfare. 
Except for the first and last story, they do not relate personal 
heroism. They concentrate on the gradually achieved turning 
points of such major actions as the Battle of Britain, the 
Atlantic Battle and the struggle for North Africa. These 
tend to be complicated stories which the author is not always 
successful in bringing to life. 


FAuLKNER, N. Tomahawk Shadow. 191 pp. 8 X 5 
Constable 12/6 

The year is 1675 ; the place, New England. Young 
Bart Hatherley, apprentice carpenter, escapes from a cruel 
master (“The Old Man had reached behind him to the mantel 
shelf, to the long rope whip with the knot in the end, the 
whip he usually kept in the shop”) who, it turns out many 
pages later, had killed Bart’s father (“No better man ever 
lived than John Hatherley”) and stolen his hoard of gold. 
Bart collapses in the snow-bound forest (“Let them find him 
and hang him’’) only to wake up among friendly Narragansetts 
(“He searched the Indian’s face and found nothing but 
friendship and kindness”); he becomes the special care of 
Wandering Bird, a young Indian girl. After much seeking 
and a few helpful coincidences, Bart discovers that she is Jane 
Buxton, the long-lost child of a white father and an Indian 
mother (“There have been many in the Colonies with sense 
enough to take an Indian to wife. Fine folk they are and 
gentle and kindly”). 

Bart grows to manhood as a citizen of Providence, 
winning his spurs as a member of a small garrison who watch 
Indians burn their town to ashes (“ . . . houses could be 
rebuilt but life, once taken, could not be restored”) and 
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heroically rescuing the town records (“The records, the 

burning town, swam for a moment before even the mist went 
away and he fainted”). Bart rids himself of a malignant 
Indian who makes several attempts to kill him (“Bad 
Indian . . . He drinks the white man’s rum and runs to seek . 
counsel of evil men in the white man’s villages”). All ends 
happily and Bart and Jane face the future together (“... her i 
eyes were untroubled ; almost, he thought, triumphant as if 
they, too, saw far glories’’). | 


Fintay, W. ‘The Lost Emeralds of Black Howes i 
176 pp. 74 X5 . ; Harrap 9/6 
Beginning as a. hiking holiday for three north country 
youngsters and a young French girl, their guest, this story 
becomes a rather involved tale of a necklace once owned by 
the French wife of an early nineteenth century English 
smuggler-turned-gentleman. There is no skulduggery and no 
real conflict of interests between the parties involved in the 
search but a good deal of the hikers’ paradise of North 
Yorkshire is glimpsed and enjoyed as a result of shifts and 
changes in the holiday-makers’ plans — from Whitby to 
Castleton and from Lastingham to Pickering. ‘This provides 
the chief interest of the book for the tale is otherwise fairly 
stock and the characters rather hurriedly sketched. 


FrencuH, A. Grettir the Strong. Illus. by B. Blatch 
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159 pp. 8} X 5} : Bodley Head 13/6 
Ne Blood if not thunder, more corpses than Hamlet, as much 
. % feuding as in Robin Hood are enough to make this re-telling 


of the saga of Grettir the Outlaw acceptable to the juvenile 
mind. Certainly Mr. French’s decision to tell his story rather 
than translate it has paid. dividends in terms of clarity and 
sequence though the book has yet the air of disconnectedness 
reminiscent of collected legends which one finds in the full 
saga. The continuity is good enough, however, and Grettir 
emerges as a character of noble proportions and_ sufficient 
ruthlessness for those who perhaps unwillingly admire the man 
working against society, whatever his original crime. | He 
lived in a dark world when life was hard for the richest let 
alone the poor. Friend and foe alike move in a twilight world 
of the past whose atmosphere the author has transposed from 
the native saga to readable modern prose with fair success. 
Perhaps his book will help to balance the more favourable 
a paid to classical myths to the exclusion of Scandinavian 
ore. 
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GoLpsMITH-CarTER, G. AND BATEMAN, R. Young 
Sea Angler. 158 pp. 8 X 5} PF Constable 10/6 


Have we really travelled as far from the Victorian moral 
tale as this latest addition to the “Sports Fiction Series” seems 
to suggest ? Does not truthfulness matter any more? Ned 
Ward would not have enjoyed the delights of the fishing 
adventures related here if he had not first sheltered behind 
a half-truth and then told a really outrageous lie to his mother. 
It is an exciting and fairly plausible story with much fishing 
information worked in, but my attention was diverted 
throughout, first by anticipation of the lie being confessed, 
and then by a growing realisation that the authors would 
not be able to extricate themselves from the position they had 
created. The danger is not, however, that children’s attention 
will be diverted but that they will accept the authors’ 
assumption that half-truths and lies will pay. In the six weeks 
of the action opportunities abound for confession — but 
confession would mean the end of fishing and our “hero” has 
not the moral courage to face up to this. In the end he is 
enabled to slide out of the consequences of his lie by the 
sudden revelation of a hitherto unhinted talent for writing. 
The solution is both unreal and too easy. 


Green, R. L. The Luck of Troy. Illus. by M. Gill 
159 pp. 8 X 54 , , , Bodley Head 12/6 


Any attempt to write a juvenile novel about the fall of 
Troy and the preceding siege is fraught with one major 
difficulty in the size of the canvas and the wide sweep of time. 
Mr. Green has at once overcome this hazard and introduced 
a note of novelty into a story already at least vaguely known, 
by concentrating his narrative and his plot on the person of 
Helen’s son, Nicostratus, of whom not much is as a rule 
heard. Thus the reader is able to see the main incidents of 
the end of the siege through a narrowed aperture without 
feeling in any way cheated of more epic aspects of the great 
tale. Perhaps the text is not always happy in respect of 
colloquial speech put into the mouths of heroic and other 
personalities, but that is another hazard which always confronts 
the historical novelist and one to which very few have found 
a completely effective solution. One accepts the style of the 
speakers before the novel is half over though it is partly 
responsible, one suspects, for a somewhat slow start. One 
thing Mr. Green has certainly done which should be for the 
good of all readers or students of the ancient world: he has 
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reminded us that the persons of the great drama were in fact 
* human, without detracting from their god-like stature in the 
legend of which they have for so long been a part. 


Hatsau, E. Hill Dog. Illus. by G. Lodge. 173 pp. 

8X53. . . Blackie 10/6 
This story is ‘obviously based on fact and experience, and 

the writer is a keen naturalist with an eye for detail, as well 

as a thorough knowledge of farm life in the North Country. 
For boys who are seriously interested in a farming career, or 
for anyone who appreciates good observation of the ways of 
country creatures, and sheepdogs in particular, this is an 
excellent book. Rhaq is a real hero, winning trials, saving 
the flock from raiders, and rescuing children and then his 
master from storm and flood. The illustrations are quite 
zood, the cover being more attractive than the black and white 


drawings. 
Harincton, J. Paul of Tarsus Illus. 216 pp. 
9X6. .  Brockhampton 15/- 


There have been many arguments for and against the 
presentation of Biblical subjects as television drama, but surely 
the crux of the matter is whether or not the subject is treated 
reverently. In this life of St. Paul reverence has been the 
keynote, and although there have been at least two lives of 
the first Christian missionary published recently for children, 
it is one reviewer's opinion that this edition will be the most 
popular. It will appeal to many children quite apart from 
the television connection, because the whole story from Paul’s 
conversion on the Damascus road to his arrival in Rome as 
a prisoner is told in a direct, narrative style as appealing in 
its simplicity, as it is impressive in its directness. The way 
in which the early Christians cling to their faith and the 
account of the miracles performed by Paul in Christ’s name 
form the most memorable parts of the book. It is illustrated 
by many stills from the film, and by five coloured plates. 


Hayes, A. Pam and Dr. Syntax. Illus. by K. Money 
192 pp. 8 X 54 Harrap 10/6 
When Pam Fairleigh is ‘orphaned and has to leave her 
country home and school to train to earn her living in London, 
she also finds it difficult to keep her horse, Dr. Syntax. She 
is determined however to prove his worth as a show jumper 
and even in these difficult circumstances and in the face of 
opposition from her aunt, she manages to train herself and 
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him and bring him to victory. The story is a good all-round 
one full of life and people, and the horse does not completely 
dominate the scene. The characters are varied and there are 
flashes of real life and vivid colourful writing which exhibit 
the author’s knowledge of people and a feeling for words, 
though only spasmodically. Occasionally the conversation is 
too slick and clever, out of keeping with the characters. 

The quotations from a variety of authors at the head of 
each chapter seem quite unnecessary and merely ostentatious. 

Hocc, G. Climber’s Glory. 157 pp. 74 X 5 
Bodley Head 10/6 

Although a little too melodramatic here and there, this 
story of Dan Caslon’s introduction to mountaineering in North 
Wales makes a satisfying tale. His first real crag sounds, 
from Mr. Hogg’s description, to be of a rather higher grading 
than Easy to Moderate ; but, on the whole, the climbing 
sections of the book capture the atmosphere of coming to grips 
with the rocks. Difficulties and dangers are not underestimated 
and the thrills of rock-climbing are properly balanced by an 
appreciation of the need for careful training. 

As well as learning technique, Dan helps Judith Chambers 
to regain her confidence and dedicated love of the sport. His 
accident on Crazy Flake is a questionable key episode in the 
plot and the death of Ivor Morgan demands from Dan a 
brave foolhardiness that even experienced mountain rescue 
teams would hesitate to take. 


HucHEs, Ne Leonard ial V.C. Illus. 106 pp. 
74 X 5 F . ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 

It is given to few 1 men to achieve greatness in two spheres 
in one lifetime, especially when these spheres are as widely 
different as an ace bomber pilot, and a philanthropist whose 
one aim in life is to provide security and refuge for the elderly 
and handicapped members of the community. Such a man is 
Leonard Cheshire, who won his V.C. for over one hundred 
raids over enemy territory, and who has during the last fifteen 
years been responsible for establishing the Cheshire Homes 
first of all in England, and then later in India, Malaya and 
Nigeria. 

In view of the nature of the subject, the author could 
easily have slipped into over-sentimental writing, but 
throughout this little volume a crisp, factual style is maintained, 
and praise so rightly restrained to the point when this very 
restraint makes it more impressive. 
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Jones, E. L. Local Government. 106 pp. 7 x 5 


E.S.A. 8/6 
The author of this workmanlike survey of the operation 
and opportunities of local government in Great Britain is 
Borough Treasurer of Holborn, but one does not need to 
know that to feel that he speaks with first-hand knowledge 
of his subject. Although he contrives to explain his subject 
matter in a familiar style he does not insult the intelligence 
of any age group which may have reason to read his neatly 
organised short treatise. “The appended list of posts under 
local government will come as an eye-opener to some. His 
summary of opportunities and prospects is up-to-date, so far 
as anyone nowadays can keep pace with wage and salary 
awards, though the machinery for upgrading might have been 
a little more fully explained. ‘This should prove a valuable 
addition to background reading material for civics lessons and 
projects no less than for general reading. 


Kine, F, Island of Happy Exiles. Illus. by B. Smith 
158 pp. 8 X 54 Dobson 12/6 


Mrs. Jones and her two children come to live at St. 
Helena, the island where she and her husband had lived when 
first married, only to find that the cottage they hoped to 
occupy has been bought by a mysteriously cross old man. 
This man becomes ill and the situation gradually changes until 
Mrs. Jones and the children and her author husband are at 
last able to live in their desired cottage. The story is sincerely 
told and has a happy, healthy air about it, with some good 
geographical and historical descriptions of the island of St. 
Helena, but it never really comes alive, being wooden and stilted 
in style, whilst the central mystery peters out. The illustrations 
are very poor and not true to life nor to the text. 


KnicHT, F. The Slaver’s Apprentice. Illus. by P. 
Jobson. 248 pp. 73? X53. g Macmillan 13/6 


Frank Knight can always be relied on for an exciting and 
convincing story of adventure at sea. With this book he has 
attempted rather more than that. He has tried to reveal the 
slave trade as seen by men of the time. His seamen are of 
their era, neither more brutal nor more inhuman than most 
but incapable of understanding how evil is their trade. They 
argue that the King’s men are ever ready to “impress” them; 
is their trade so much worse than that ? The account of 
the voyage that Septimus Abercorn, the Slaver’s apprentice 
makes to West Africa to collect slaves and on to the West 
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Indies appears to be fair and unexaggerated. Because of this, 


5 the inevitability of suffering and loss of life among the slaves 
1 stands out more vividly and young Septimus is well content 
s to turn “King’s man” by the end of the voyage. It is a 


vigorous and credible story. 


*) 
e Kuttman, H. Runaway. Illus. by C. Backstrém 

t 126 pp. 84 X 54 ; ; Methuen 10/6 
e Following a current vogue for gentle, slow-moving 
y stories of nice children making their way from one mild but 
T well-observed excitement to another, in translation from one 


Is Continental language or another, comes this story of Holger, 
ir a poor but well-bred member of a Swedish sea-port family. 
y Holger’s adventure arises out of his disappointment when he 
n goes to visit an aunt on the other side of town and is told 
le he cannot stay because she is off to Spain. A week of longed 
d for freedom now looms before the boy and he wanders about 


for the rest of the day hovering on the edge of a decision to 
run away, perhaps to Spain itself. To return to his own 





6 neighbourhood will cause a loss of face, but his projected 
t. excursion appears more and more difficult as the day and 
n evening wear on. Even the note for ten crowns which Holger’s 
to aunt has given him as a sop gives none of the confidence 
n. necessary for a real departure from the familiar world of 
il home. Gradually, in a subtly-changing mood, the wanderer 
at makes his way full circle back to his own “yard,” his own 
ly friends and his own family. It is well done, though the 
od translator has had minor difficulties in adaptation ; the 
st. ten-crown note becomes ten shillings on page 93 and ten bob 
ed on page 103. 
ns MacDonatp-Tayitor, M. §S. Furniture. 95 pp. 
93 X 63 ‘ ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 
There is a " vast amount of information in this book, but 
/6 the large collection of facts is so presented that it emerges as 
nd a lively descriptive comment on the history of the social scene, 
1as while the accompanying clear and delicately detailed drawings 
he enhance and illuminate the text. The first section deals with 
of particular rooms of each period from a Mediaeval Hall to 
ost a twentieth century living room. The author appears to take 
ley us on a personally conducted tour of these places bringing 
m; them to life by his pleasing and enthusiastic exposition. In 
of the next section we are taken from the general to the particular 
ice and observe the history of individual items of furniture — 


est chairs, tables, beds, curtains, ornaments, and fireplace and 
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lighting fittings. The author deals with all this information 
so that it is never mere detached history but something linked 
and relevant to today. This is a popular but none the less 
scholarly approach that will interest old and young alike and 
be acceptable as more than a reference book. The style is 
leisurely and we browse amongst the furniture and see behind 
it the people and their lives, and something of the domestic 
scene. The author would seem perhaps to dwell upon a 
predominant tendency to the exclusion of all else, as when 
central heating, or at the least smokeless fuel fires, and the 
latest contemporary furniture appear to be the lot of all in 
the twentieth century. But of course he must of necessity 
describe what is new to the age even if it is not so widely 
used as he would have us think. The book is attractively 
produced and given an appealing and fascinating presentation. 


MANNING-SANDERS, R. Animal Stories. Illus. by A. 
Macarthur Onslow. 154 pp. 8}? X 54. O.U.P. 10/6 


In a curious way this book has real distinction. It is a 
collection of anecdotes about real animals, some from the 
author’s own experience, some retold by her from Elephai:t 
Bill and similar books. It ought to be a hotch-potch ; in fact 
it has the unity of the author’s easy style and of the illustrator’s 
brilliantly clever line drawings. Although this seems a strange 
book to come from the Oxford stable it is in its way as much 
a thoroughbred as the more conventional runners. 


Mattson, O. Mickel Seafarer. Illus. by E. Grant 


128 pp. 84 X 53 ‘ ; U.L.P. 12/6 

The stream of translations from children’s literature from 
other countries continues unabated and, fortunately, with no 
sign of lessening standards. This is an excellent thing if it 
leads to a weeding out of weaker national authors and evokes 
an international consciousness among juvenile readers. Mickel 
Seafarer retains its local flavour in translation and the reader 
finds himself sunk in a mode of life which is foreign without 
being unreal. The young Mickelson has a barely restrained 
urge to follow the sea like his father turned quarry owner, 
unaware that that same father has recognised his son’s need 
and is building a new brig, clandestinely, to meet that need. 
For the time things seem dark and unpromising and Mickel 
and his friends lead hard lives complicated by the mean, 
unfriendly attitude of jealous neighbours and by the less 
happy accidents of life and death. Sheep-stealing, a theft 
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from a church and an anti-social gipsy all contribute to the 
suspense, not without humorous situations which lighten the 
gloom which appears to have settled dn the Mickelson’s family 
fortunes before the happy conclusion. ‘The story has an 
excellent theme throughout which has lost nothing in 


translation. : 
Mayne, W. Summer Visitors. Illus. by W. Stobbs 7 
232 pp. 8% X 54 , O.U.P. 12/6 


The note of lighter lunacy which Mr. Mayne handled 
rather uncertainly in The Rolling Season is strong and 
completely enjoyable in this story of a camping holiday for 
town boys with their schoolmaster in Yorkshire. Twin threads 
bearing the reactions of the towny Michael and the farmer’s 
daughter, Mary, are lightly but firmly interwoven to wed 
town and country. For Michael the camp and the country 
are another world ; for Mary the boys and their camp are 
a window on “the other half.” Mr. Mayne does not idealise 
the behaviour of any of his juvenile characters, They have 
their childish weaknesses and dishonesties without viciousness 
and their virtues without being smug. “Rollicking” is a 
misleading word to apply to the story in general but it would 
be apposite were there nothing in the writing but incident and 
climax. The behaviour of the "teenagers is of the sort that 
makes older people raise their hands but its treatment here 
may suggest to readers of all ages that boys are no worse 
than they ever were if they are given the chance to do 
something constructive and made to fend for themselves. 
There is plenty of excitement here with complete absence of 
melodrama, proving that young people can enjoy themselves 
and develop their characters without artificial aids and without 
being treated as special cases or phenomena of an atomic age. 


Nicuots, W. The Cadghill Manor Mystery. Illus. 

by E. Mudge-Marriott. 205 pp. 8 X 54. Dobson 12/6 
This book arouses expectations that are never satisfied. 

The long story seems to be drawn out by the author’s hope 
that he might meet new ideas around the corner, but the new 
ideas never materialise and the result is one long series of 
disappointments. Clive Carne inherits a Manor House in 
Cornwall and goes there with his sister and aunt. Their 
arrival is soon followed by mysterious noises in the night and 
offers of ridiculously large sums of money for the house in 
obvious efforts to oust them from the place. Clive is eventually 
kidnapped and long lost treasure is found. The kidnapping 
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is a long drawn out and incredible affair. Originality seems 
to hover in the air but the author never quite catches it and 
opportunities seem to be wasted all along the line. The writing 
is poor and unpolished and full of colloquialisms. 


Norton, O. Bob-a-job sae Illus. by C. Watson 
181 pp. 74 xX5. . Heinemann 12/6 


“Pony books” seem to have come to stay. One wishes 
that the young heroines would not always act as though the 
world were coming to an end if they could not have the 
horse on which they had set their girlish dreams, and it would 
be nice if children could have ordinary names instead of being 
called “Tabby” (Tabitha) or Anna-Jane. However, all things 
considered, this is a lively and readable story, and the author 
has tried to show, through the medium of Tabby’s saving up, 
at a time when her father is ill and in hospital, some of the 
frustrations and moodiness of adolescence, the need of help 
from older people and from friends of one’s own age, and 
the difficulties of coping with a trying, but well-meaning, 
younger sister. Information on riding and horses is sound, 
but unobtrusive, and there is a pleasant, sensible boy in the 
story. Illustrations rather commonplace. A story which 
should find readers among the 11 - 13 age range. 


O’De tt, S. Island of the Blue Dolphins. 184 pp. 
83 X 54 . ae we we ee 12/6 


The Lost Woman of San Nicolas, upon: whom the 
heroine of this story is moulded, lived alone on the island 
from 1835 to 1853, a survivor of the Indians of Ghalas-at 
who are supposed to have settled on this outermost of the 
Channel Islands, seventy-five miles south-west of Los Angeles, 
in about 2000 B.C. The rest of her tribe were carried away, 
by consent, but Karana jumped from the ship to the support 
of a younger brother who had gone back for personal treasures 
at the moment of embarkation. After the boy was killed by 
a pack of wild dogs Karana was left to organise her own 
survival in terrain where existence had been the main 
pre-occupation of her tribe. By comparison, from O’Dell’s 
account, Crusoe seems to have had a happy time, but Karana 
shared with him the malady of loneliness which had to be 
assuaged by companionship with beasts and birds ; and shared 
with Crusoe also the fear of unfriendly visitors, in her case 
the barbarous Aleuts who had formerly destroyed the manhood 
of her tribe. As a girl she was also handicapped by physical 
shortcomings and by tabu, but tabu had to give way to the 
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need for man-made devices with which to supplement bodily 
strength. Crusoe, like Selkirk, had the experience of a fairly 
advanced civilisation upon which to draw in improvisation and 
invention ; Karana had only primitive techniques to emulate 
and apply. But it is not this difference alone which makes 
this book a moving tale. Karana has humanity and reality 
such as Crusoe, despite Defoe’s brilliance, never quite achieves. 


Pace, C. E. Musical Instruments. Illus. 144 pp. 

74 Xx 5 , ; , , - : Muller 9/6 
The history of musical instruments is so complex, and 

the very number of them so large, that a book of this size 
will be tempted to include too much. Mr. Page, with his 
huge fund of inférmation, has not avoided this fault. There 

is no index to enable one to estimate the number of instruments 
included, but a page opened at random may easily refer to 
five or more of them. Besides describing the instruments and 
the way they are (or were) played, the folk lore and ritual 
associated with early instruments is not neglected. ‘The book 
certainly gives a comprehensive view of the enormous range 
of musical instruments, from the simplest pipe or gong, to 
the costly results of precision engineering, and the electronic 
devices which enlarge our musical experience without 
necessarily elevating it. ‘There are numerous line drawings 
and photographs; some of the latter are unusual and interesting. 


Piaipy, J. Meg Roper. 183 pp. 8 X 5. Constable 12/6 
Within the framework of the well known story of the 

rise and fall of Sir Thomas More, Miss Plaidy has drawn 
an interesting picture of life in a Tudor family and of the 
squalor in which the poor of London city lived. Mercy, the 
adopted daughter, with her compassion for and zeal to help 
the sick and distressed almost dwarfs the ostensible heroine 
of the book whose name and qualities are more generally known. 
Glimpses of court life and the vanity, egotism and 
implacability of the King are implicit in the facts of the 
story. The spread of Lutheranism among individuals is 
hinted at and Will Roper is one of those influenced but not 
to the point of martyrdom. In the main this is social rather 
than political history and only the more discerning young 
reader will realise that Henry VIII was motivated solely by 
personal desires and political ambition and in no way a 
convinced champion of Protestantism. He countenanced no 
deviations nor individual thought which ran counter to his 
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wishes — the scaffold proved an all too frequent end to the 
recalcitrant, even for such gentle characters as More. 


PoLtanp, M. The Town Across the Water. Illus. 
by B. Wildsmith. 160 pp. 8 X 54 . Constable 12/6 


The scene is Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
village which from time immemorial has enjoyed exclusive 
fishing rights is now threatened by illicit fishing by townsfolk, 
and there is no help from a corrupt town government. Twelve 
year-old Margaret and her friend Liam take a hand in affairs, 
and at last all is well in the village, but not until grave danger 
has threatened everyone. There is no very easy solution. 

This is a first-rate historical story, with a definite point 
of view, a sense of period, and real power of narrative. 
Perhaps the villainous Mayor is just a little too wicked, 
perhaps the Lord Deputy just too good to be true ; these are 
small blemishes in a story which moves briskly and has plenty 
of suspense. Brian Wildsmith’s brilliantly atmospheric 
drawings give the book a new dimension. 


PuLLeIn-THompson, C. Ail aaa Illus. by S. 
Rose. 192 pp. 8 X 5} : : Benn 12/6 


This book is the award winner in the 1961 Ernest Benn 
Children’s Book Competition. It is a pleasant story of the 
Conway family of five children, whose father is the land agent 
for the Charnworth estate. When Lord Charnworth dies, 
the new owner has certain differences of opinion with Mr. 
Conway, and the children’s Christmas holidays lose a great 
decl of fun. The Conways, however, are a resourceful family 
and they make the best of things — even to buying back from 
the local market a favourite cow. After many adventures, 
from which young readers will learn how not to behave in 
similar circumstances, the kind of situation which is making 
an appearance in children’s fiction recently arises; the strange 
boy who becomes friendly with the Conway children, but 
deserts them in their hour of disaster when the youngest has 
nearly set fire to a hayrick, turns out to be the disagreeable 
new owner’s nephew whose reprehensible behaviour may be 
accounted for by the fact that he comes from a broken home. 
A story which most children will find very enjoyable. 


—- The Andalusian Guitar. 157 pp. 
4X5. .  Bodley Head 10/6 


For a boy who has made up his mind to be a bullfighter 
there can be nothing else in life worth living for and his 
whole plan of life must be dedicated to the realisation of that 
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ambition. If he is poor there is one apparently insurmountable 
obstacle: he must somehow acquire the “coat of light” which 
is the bullfighter’s vestment without which he cannot appear 
in public. Such is the dilemma of Tonio, aggravated by the 
opposition of his family. When, eventually, his sister Luzita, 
the real manager of the family, yields, she devotes her whole 
energies to securing the essential garment to the extent that 
she goes off with a barrel-organ proprietor on a hundred mile 
journey to try to borrow the money for the coat. Left in 
the lurch by this unscrupulous fellow she finds a new friend 
in an inspired guitarist with a problem of his own but he 
soon devotes himself to hers. The incident and atmosphere 
of this story of rustic Spain move but quietly but the 
background is more convincing than any travelogue could be. 
What strikes a nice note at the end is Tonio’s keeping of his 
promise that after his hundredth bull he will retire. Success 
does not go to his head, nor money either. 


Sauer, J. Fog Magic. 107 pp. 8% X 54. Woodfield 10/6 
For those who live on the Great Bay of Fundy in Nova 
Scotia the fog is an essential part of life. ‘They are used to 
it, but only the poachers and Greta like it. Greta, at eleven, 
loves to walk in the fog. One day, following the old road 
over the mountain, she discovers that the deserted village of 
Blue Cove is inhabited again, by people who lived there long 
ago. On every foggy day she goes and shares a little of their 
lives until on her twelfth birthday she puts away childish 
things and leaves her friends in Blue Cove for the last time. 
This is a book of rare excellence. Such a delicate theme 
might so easily have been marred in the handling, but Miss 
Sauer has given it just the featherweight treatment it needed. 
Even the sadness of the story is blurred at the edges by fog. 
So much remains unexplained, so many mysteries unresolved, 
but a more precise treatment would have blown away both 
fog and magic. Children will need a little adult help in the 
reading ; both parties will benefit from it. The book has been 
handsomely produced. 


SEUBERLICH, H. Annuzza, a Girl of Rumania. Illus. 
by G. Pallasch. 208 pp. 8 X 54. . Methuen 15/- 
Perhaps it will appear somewhat sentimental to suggest 
that in Annuzza one is aware of more than a tinge of the 
same pathos that afflicted one in The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine many years ago. Annuzza is a clever girl, though a 
true peasant, and gets her chance to get away for ever from 
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the narrow compass of life in a Rumanian village and a strict 
home circle. Her stay at the boarding school to which she 
wins a scholarship, however, does not “cure” her of her 
attachment to the soil and to peasant traditions. She returns, 
to begin work in the village school, with prospects of wider 
activity in the near future. Always a dreamer, she feels no 
frustration in this conclusion because her dreams simply take 
a new tenor while her mind and her heart have both been 
enlarged by her expedition into learning and society. The 
writing is sympathetic and mature in this delightful study of 
childhood and adolescence in another part of the forest. 
Perhaps it may encourage some of our restless teenagers to 
curb their impatience to appear grown up and give thanks for 
what they are rather than what they could be. 


SHANNON, M. Dobry. Illus. by A. Katchamakoff 
176 pp. 83 X 53.—Ci(“j . Woodfield 12/6 


Dobry won the Newbery Medal in 1935. An English 
edition appeared before the war and made a deep impression. 
A new edition a quarter of a century later might be thought 
too late. This is not so, for, if Dobry belongs to the passionate 
idealism of the Thirties, it has a universal message. It is 
hard to believe that it will ever be out of date. 

Dobry is a little Bulgarian boy, living with his 
grandfather and his Mother and destined, one should think, 
to pursue the immemorial tasks of the peasant. But Dobry 
is different ; he has an urge to draw, on the floors and walls 
of his house, and he makes animals out of wood and clay and 
snow. His mother is bewildered and troubled. Grandfather, 
who has a peasant’s gift for song and story, sees that Dobry 
cannot be contained by the limits of his village. In the end, 
Dobry goes to Sofia to learn to be an artist. He will, we 
know, return to his village and to his enchanting Neda. 

This is not a book to be read in a hurry, to squeeze the 
story out of it. It is not just the story of a boy with genius 
in him, but the story of the earth and its changing seasons, 
of the simple wisdom of country people, of slow unending toil, 
of homely happiness. It will hardly be widely popular, but 
its quiet strength will steal into the hearts of a few readers, 
to stay there for life. How many books will do that ? 


Stuctey, E. Springfield Home. Illus. by C. Mozley 


192 pp, 8X5 . . +. +. ~~ Bodley Head 12/6 
ie am not sure how County Children’s Committees will 
take Springfield Home. }There are still some children’s homes 
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like this, but they represent an outmoded, and disappearing, 
attitude towards children in care. Tt is true that Springfield 
Home had to be badly run under the Banters for purposes 
of plot, but Miss Stucley is a responsible writer who would 
not readily falsify the evidence for the sake of the story. 
Indeed, in general this book, like Magnolia Buildings, is too 
much like a case-book to be first class entertainment. It 
confirms one’s impression that here is a good reporter but not 
the major novelist of the proletariat for whom we look. 


The heroine is Lotta, part Italian, part gipsy, who when 
her grandmother dies is taken into a children’s home. Here, 
under the control of an ignorant and unimaginative Master 
and Matron, she becomes aggressively anti-social. The arrival 
of a new pair to run the Home brings in better times and 
Lotta herself is saved by the return of her sailor father. A 
happy ending ; but what about the Lottas who have no father 
to play the part of deus ex machina ? 


Alongside the story of Carlotta is that of Frankie, a 
repressed little orphan who finds salvation in the shape of an 
equally taciturn builder with whom he shares a passion for 
drains. 


This book is well worth having for its frequent honesty 
and for its sharp lively writing. Many of the characters are 
well drawn, and the human relationships are reasonably 
satisfactory. It is a little too cerebral to move the reader as 
deeply as the theme demands. 


Stytes, S. The Lost Pothole. Illus. by C. W. Bacon 

136 pp. 83 X 54 . +. ~~ Brockhampton Press 12/6 
Anthony Carter, with some misgiving, joins two friends 
for a camping and pot-holing holiday on the Yorkshire moors. 
Before he knows where he is Anthony is entangled in a search 
for an ancient treasure piece supposedly hidden in some 
forgotten hole in the moors with a pair of unscrupulous 
mercenary types as opposition in the hunt. However, Anthony 
and the wilder pair acquit themselves well with eventual 
success. There is much incidental lore of pot-holing and 
climbing, and a great deal of bad weather. Mr. Styles goes 
into great detail over roping techniques and knot-tying for 
the benefit of the speleological tyro and seems to know what 
he is about except for an unhappy error in the sketch of a 
fisherman’s knot on p. 55. Altogether a sound entertainment 

with useful information thrown in. 
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Sutton, S. Queen’s Champion. Illus. by H. Pope 
246 pp. 8 X 5 ; ; : j : Arnold 12/6 


Skulduggery in Elizabethan England keeps this story 
rollicking along from exciting chapter to exciting chapter. The 
characters are easily recognisable and uncomplicated figures, 
the familiar dramatis personae of this type of book: the 
paragon of loyalty, Sir Henry Penlynden, falsely accused of 
treason by a black-hearted villain, Sir Thomas Wycherly ; a 
group of faithful and brave retainers who sacrifice personal 
safety to protect the young Roger Penylynden ; a Spanish 
orphan, buffeted by conflicting fidelities as the Armada 
approaches ; a rascally tutor, the tool of cunning conspirators. 


The plot, as befits a successful TV serial, has plenty of 
suspense and a _ series of breath-catching climaxes — 
“Wycherly’s blade hovered above him, poised to slide down 
into his body. A dull muttering explosion growled under 
their feet.” Luckily the reader does not have to wait a week 
to see what happens. 


Tempest, J. White Deer. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
184 pp. 8 X 5 ; ‘ ; ; Benn 12/6 


This is one of the runners-up in the 1961 Ernest Benn 
Children’s Book Competition and is the story of David Gentle, 
a young boy who finds a white deer on his father’s New 
Zealand sheep station, and hides her to keep her as his pet, 
and when he realises that she is about to calve he steals food 
to keep her alive. David is rather a dreamer, and as such 
is mot very well understood by his bluff, practical 
sheep-farming father, to whom deer are a pest and must be 
shot according to government orders. Nevertheless, he admits 
to the boy’s mother that any boy who secretly feeds a deer 
in this way must have some character, even if his actions are 
not strictly honest. The little white hind and her fawns are 
valuable, however, and justice must be done — their owner 
must be traced. David is inconsolable, but the owner turns 
out to be a very likable person, and we may infer from the 
ending of the story that one day David may find himself 
working in the zoo which the owner of the deer runs in 


Auckland. 


A very sensitively told story, and in certain passages 
possesses a very moving quality. 
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Tuomas, M. Z. Von Humboldt, A scientist, explorer, 
adventurer. Illus. by U. Schramm. 192 pp. 

> & (ie ae ‘ . . Constable 12/6 
The Humboldt Current, Humboldt Bay, a glacier in 
Greenland, mountains, towns and parks have all been named 
after Alexander von Humboldt, yet few children will know 
why. The blurb calls this book a “biography of a scientific 
genius.” Although it does not fully live up to that description 
— it is neither a balanced biography nor a revelation of his 
greatest scientific achievements — it is a highly successful book. 
After a brief record of his early life the story is devoted to 

a racily written account of his journeyings with Dr. Aimé 
Bonpland in South and Central America. Humboldt is shown 
developing from a sickly child into a man of indomitable will, 
fearless and persevering. In three years of travel in South 
America he and Bonpland mapped vast areas, surveyed the 
coastline and carefully revised existing information. The 
author uses imaginary conversations, but with economy and 
skill. At least one child has read this English translation with 
such interest that he has been unable to put it down until 





completed. 
Trine, A. S. Penny Says Goodbye. Illus. by K. 
Gell. 204 pp. 73 X 5 : i . O.U.P. 9/6 


This is a cheery, hearty piece of work to finish a series, 
but the noise rings hollow as the author hustles together a 
host of small unrelated incidents to tidy up the end. In actual 
fact, however, the effect is anything but tidy. It is a muddled 
collection of purposeless trivialities having little connection 
with each other while the one mystery meanders into oblivion 
never to be really explained or solved. We hear of Penny’s 
home and school life and we seem to jump from one to the 
other so that they are thrust together unnaturally rather than 
emerging as a natural whole. One feels that this is a rushed 
and careless piece of work from an author who could do much 
better. 
Watters, H. Moon Base One. 189 pp. 8 X 5} 
Faber 13/6 
This is the fourth stage of Mr. Walters’ account of the 
exploration of the moon. Young Chris Godfrey is now 
appointed leader of a three-man expedition to establish a base 
on the moon. - To their number is added a small boy suffering 
from the effects of radiation from the moon, and he is now 
sent into space in search of a cure. ‘The operation cannot be 
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considered a complete success — the tcam abandons their base 
in haste after a nearly disastrous encounter with a malignant 
mist — but the adventurers at least manage to return alive, 
and Tony’s disease is cured. 

Mr. Walters is one of the most successful of writers of 
science-fiction. He does not clutter up his story with technical 
jargon beyond the limit of comprehension. On the other hand, 
he takes his space travel seriously, and shows that a successful 
operation is the result of team-work, much hard thinking and 
working, and an intelligent application of courage. There 
is even a little subtlety in the characterisation. 

It is clear that this story is going on for a long time, 
and those who find sequels tiresome will not be entirely happy 
at the prospect. Would it be reasonable to ask Mr. Walters 
to finish off this tale ? He has enough invention to provide 
material for many other stories, and it would do him good to 
devise a new set of characters and circumstances. Until this 
happens, a warm welcome to Moon Base One which makes 
most space-stories look crude and amateur. 


Wixper, L. I. By the Shores of Silver Lake. Illus. 

by G. Williams. 290 pp. 84 xX 5$ 
Lutterworth Press 12/6 
This is an old world picture of the American West told 
in the author’s usual autobiographical vein. The family moved 
West to enable the Father to work on the new railroad until 
he could file a claim for a new homestead. ‘The story is full 
of small homely domestic incidents and the author arouses 
an appreciation of simple things and a thankfulness for the 
good. ‘The story is spoilt by a tendency to the sentimental, 
and perhaps because of this never makes absolute contact with 
the reader, in spite of the fact that it is true to life. It 
remains a period piece that has severed its connection with the 
present day. Yet historically the story throws detailed light 
on a scene of those times and without the sentimentality would 
have made a bolder bid for appreciative recognition and wider 
acceptance. The illustrations by Garth Williams are in 
keeping with the text, caught and held by the atmosphere of 

the author’s world. 


Witticox, K. M. The Young Traveller in Israel 
Illus. 128 pp. 7X5 .. . Phoenix House 10/6 
This further volume in an admirable series has particular 
and immediate interest and the author fulfils all the hopes 
and expectations that are aroused by the title. Israel is a 
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new land inhabited by Jews from all over the world, who 
live there side by side with Christians and Moslems, and 
because of this the country has more than a parochial outlook 
and significance. The book is again centred round two young 
people visiting and travelling the country for the first time, 
but nothing is forced or unnatural in the telling, and except 
for an occasional conglomeration of historical facts difficult 
of assimilation, the information comes easily and naturally to 
make a colourful, lively, and vivid panorama of the land and 
its peoples. Their history, background, cultural and social 
life, and their religious beliefs and customs combine to give 
the rich pattern of life that is indeed the heritage of these 
peoples. There are the usual fine photographs and useful map 
and glossary. 


WINKLER-VONK, ANNIE. Janny. Illus. by L. Scoob- 

Sandreuter. 231 pp. 8} X 54 ' Methuen 15/- 
Janny is a picture of family solidarity and of growing 
up, in a small Dutch town. Janny is thin, gawky, scant of 
hair and grace, but lively with that extra energy often granted 
to those who do not conform in looks. She leads a life of 
frustration in unimportant things like clothes and shoes and 
all the appurtenances which a modern child would consider 
necessities to prestige and well-being. Her greatest adventure, 
in the early part of the book, is a month’s holiday by the sea, 
something wonderful in the years after World War I. An 
unexpected flight in an aeroplane is seventh heaven but most 
momentous of all is mother’s recovery from a serious illness 
which indirectly brings out all the best as well as some of 
the worst in Janny and her seniors. Perhaps to a large extent 
Janny is the mixture as often before in another setting, but 
it is a tonic mixture which warms the reader’s heart in spite 
of a typical bitter taste — the bitter taste of poverty that 
ennobles and delights because there is so much room for 

something better that brings so much fun in the achieving. 


Wyner, N. Yehudi Menuhin. Illus. 107 pp. 
74 xX 5 ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 

The length of these “Living Biographies” is ideally 
calculated to encourage further reading among any fuller 
biographies available. 

This life of the acknowledged greatest violinist also shows 
that a great artist may have another side to his nature of 
deep humility, tolerance and a passionate desire to promote 
good international relations. Yehudi Menuhin has become 
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a deeply respected person for many reasons, but children reading 
this story of his life may be surprised to know that even genius 
cannot perform by magic, but needs many arduous hours of 
practice, and the occasional failures have their place among 
the many hours of triumph. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Barroot, A. Everyday Costume in Britain. Illus. 
96 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ ‘ 7 : Batsford 12/6 
The author points out in the preface that typical 
descriptions of period: costumes are usually those appertaining 
to the nobility or upper class. Thus she sets out here to 
J give us pictures and information about the costumes of ordinary 
everyday people from the earliest times to 1900. Her 
information is closely packed with facts relating to the many 
bold clear and well defined illustrations. The book is divided 
into periods and each section is followed by lists of materials 
used. There is a fascinating multiplicity of names of garments 
and frequent reference to custom, literature, and the life of 
the times which amplifies and gives a deeper background and 
implication to the subject. It is however essentially a 
reference book, both for adults and children, and not one 
intended to be absorbed in one reading. The author is intent 
upon facts and not concerned to surround those facts with 
anything but the really necessary accompaniments. Her 
intention is to inform and not to entertain and facts can be 
extracted easily, quickly and correctly. ‘The Publishers have 
added another valuable volume to a long and admirable series. 


Braun, W. von. First to the Moon. Illus. by F. 

Freeman. 96 pp. 84 X 64 P . Muller 13/6 
This is really two books in one: a fictional account of 
the first flight resulting in a landing on the moon, and an 
illustrated explanation of the problems and apparatus involved. 
The name of Dr. von Braun, the West’s leading authority 
on space travel is an indication of the authenticity of the 
material. The story is a straightforward account of the 
experiences of a crew of two in a five-stage rocket journey to 
the moon, their landing and brief investigation and their flight. 
The incidents are as close to reality as we are likely to get 
until such a flight is made. The careful planning, training 
and monitoring necessary for such an undertaking are 

convincingly woven into the narrative. 
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One hundred illustrations with detailed notes explain the 
problems as they are at present foreseen and the devices 
necessary to overcome them. The two elements of the book 
combine to form a fascinating introduction to space travel. 
It is the best informed and most attractively written book on 
the subject that I have read. 


One word of criticism. The illustrations and explanations 
are so mixed with the text of the story that, despite a difference 
in size of type, it is difficult at times to tell which is which. 


Burnrorp, S. The Incredible Journey. Illus. by C. 

Burger. 119 pp. 84 X 54 : ‘ Hodder 12/6 
This is basically a true story, of a golden labrador, an 
old bull terrier and a Siamese cat, who travelled together over 
250 miles across the wild open country of North-West 
Ontario, following their master and mistress. Some details 
have had to be invented, but the author has tried to find out 
exactly what happened, and the result is a grand story of 
animal faith, endurance and loyalty. Miss Burnford writes 
well, with a real feeling for the individual characters of her 
animals, and the softly shaded drawings are beautifully done ; 
she has been fortunate in her illustrator. An excellent book 

for all animal-lovers, both child and adult. 


Cowett, F. R. Everyday Life in Ancient Rome 


Illus. by D. S. Bist. 208 pp. 8% X 54. Batsford 18/- 
The text and illustrations of Mr. Cowell’s survey cover 
most aspects of life in ancient Rome — education, family, 


work, slavery, leisure and religion. ‘To read this book is to 
live in a world far, far away from chanting Latin verbs or 
construing Livy ; the Romans emerge as people who visited 
the barber, grew lettuce, sang pop songs of the day and 
frequented snack-bars. Packed tightly as it is with a thousand 
details of Roman life, Mr. Cowell’s book still remains an 
outline to be filled in with the contents of a helpful though 
brief bibliography. ‘This book,” he writes, “will have failed 
unless it stimulates its readers to want to find out more 
themselves.” Stout words and a laudable sentiment that 
should stir the blood of any teacher or librarian ; but even 
though a young reader does not rush for Friedlander or 
Carcopino, Everyday Life in Ancient Rome will give him a 
fascinating picture, from the rustic simplicity of the early 
Republic to the sophistication of the Antonines. Rome had 
its blood sports with animal and human victims ; but it also 
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had over twenty-five public libraries with facilities for 
borrowing books for home reading. 


CrowTHER, J. G. Six Great Astronomers. Illus. 

191 pp. 74 X 5 ; ‘ Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
This is the fifth volume in the “Six Great” series which 

has been written by J. G. Crowther, and he has selected for 
his six astronomers Tycho Brahe, the great Danish 
observational astronomer ; Johannes Kepler, the theoretical 
astronomer from Weil, who was Brahe’s assistant; Edmund 
Halley, with whose name we associate the comet, but whose 
contribution to the science of geophysics is such that, as the 
editor reveals in his excellent introduction, he virtually invented 

it ; then we read of the founder of modern cosmology, 
William Herschel; the American astronomer, Henry Norris 
Russell, who contributed greatly to our knowledge of the 
structures of the stars ; and finally Sir Arthur Eddington who 
carried further so much established knowledge. Interest in 
astronomy is growing, and many of our young enthusiasts will 

be interested to read some of these chapters, although the first 
part is too much steeped in history to appeal to the practical 


youngster. 
Etwe.u, F. R. Science and the Farmer. Illus. 
188 pp. 73 X 5 , : Bell 15/- 


The title of this book is a shade misleading. It suggests 
an account of scientists working in laboratories and research 
stations. Miss Elwell’s pattern is much better than that. 
Using a small English mixed farm, containing both hill and 
dale, as a stage, she takes us through twelve monthly scenes, 
showing the farmer exploiting the results of scientists’ work. 
From this point of view her account becomes more vivid and 
practical. She allows herself a wide enough backcloth to show 
how the scientist works and how his activities affect types of 
farming in England and abroad, but the stress is always on 
how our farmers utilise the results of science. The outcome 
is an informative and lively account of good and _ balanced 
farming on scientific principles in England. It is sure to 
interest and stimulate any youngster wishing to work on the 
land and will give to those who do not, a much healthier respect 
for those who do. 

Two minor points of criticism. The first chapter, on 
“The Beginnings of Agriculture” is too elementary to fit with 
the information given in subsequent chapters, and may deter 
the very readers for whom the book is intended ; and 
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occasionally, the stress on difficulties is so great that one 
wonders how farming survived so long before science stepped 
in. 

The book is well produced with 16 pages of well chosen 
photographs and has a full and useful index. 


Gerin, W. The Young Fanny Burney. Illus. 

132 pp. 88 X 5% , Nelson 12/6 
The delightful creator of that delightful novel Evelina, 
deserves a delightful book to herself and here Miss Burney 
has it. Miss Gerin has composed a tale which reads much 
as any well-designed account of a youthful heroine should, 
and it could be read, probably will be, by someone ignorant 
of its basis of fact with complete enjoyment. Of course, at 
the best of times, it is difficult to read of Miss Burney without 

a feeling that one is pursuing an imaginative vein, so richly 
“romantic” is her personal story, and Miss Gerin has exploited 
the implied duality with affection and charm. Dr. Burney, 
Mrs. Burney, all the other Burneys, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. 
Thrale and Mrs. Cholmondeley are all there as well but in 
their proper proportions as family and social connections with 
some stake in the mystery of the authorship of Evelina. What 
interesting and lively people they all were and how clearly 
the author draws them in the course of her vivacious narrative 
enlivened by the excellent portraits by and of contemporaries ! 


Lupovici, L. J. Great Moments in Medicine 
122 pp. 74 X 5 , ea a Phoenix House 8/6 
This series reminds one of the story of Little Jack Horner. 
In this case the plums are the discoveries of Harvey, Jenner, 
Pasteur, Lister, Rontgen and the Curies ; the confused story 
of the introduction of anaesthetics, and Cushing’s work on 
plastic surgery. All have their moments of high drama, but 
all, except, perhaps, the last have been told to children before. 
They are tales that deserve re-telling, but the knowledge that 
others have covered the ground should call forth more careful 
preparation and planning than this author has given to them. 
His narrative is often clogged with unnecessary detail with 
the result that the “great moments” do not make the impact 
they deserve. 


Green, E. Instructions to young Hockey Players 
Illus. 89 pp. 83 X 54. . . Museum Press 15/- 
A very useful manual for the young player covering all 
the positions in the field, with special chapters written by 
England players on goal-keeping, the full-backs, half-back play 
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and the right half. The book is illustrated with eleven 
diagrams and sixteen half-tone plates., Information is given 
on the history of hockey organisations, and the appendix is 
a list of boys’ schools where hockey is played. Any player 
should benefit from the sound professional advice given in 





this book. 
Jones, G. Erik the Red and other Icelandic Sagas 
y 318 pp. 6 X 3% a hd 0.U. re 8/6 
I The Icelandic sagas are not everyone’s cup of tea and 


certainly not everyone’s idea of a bed-side book. Indeed, even 
for the initiated they savour of hard work rather than 
entertainment. Yet, for the persevering reader even a limited 
knowledge of their content and manner reveals a fascinating 
picture of a way of life in general and of a number of striking 
personalities in particular. One is continually surprised, too, 
by a quiet irony of understatement which pervades the dialogue 
and sometimes the narrative. What can be done to make 
these selected sagas readable in translation has certainly been 
done — occasionally to the verge of slanginess — by 
Professor Gwyn Jones who has here established one more 
landmark in his un-donnish approach to the literature of the 
ancient world. As always, his Introduction has the confident 
crispness of thorough acquaintance with his subject, so that 
this addition to the World’s Classics series should be an 
attractive anthology for both the reluctant student and the 
literate energetic reader. 


LonomaTE, N. Keith in Electricity. 144 pp. 

74 Xx 5 . , , Chatto & Windus 8/6 

Another “run ‘of the mill” career novel. It is packed 

with information on the training of staff for the electricity 

supply industry. To a layman, it appears comprehensive and 

informative, and likely to give any lad interested in electrical 

work a fair idea of the range of tasks involved and the variety 

of training schemes available. Keith is a grammar school boy 

but the way open to a boy from a secondary modern school 

is also shown. ‘The book suffers, as do most of the career 

books for boys, from excessive concentration on imparting 

information. Though cast in the form of a story there is little 

incident apart from daily work and training. The excitement 

and interest of the job comes through, but no-one has any 

personal life. One instructor seems to realise the need for 

a wider horizon but we hear little of the results of his 
suggestion. 
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As an informative book on opportunities in the electrical 
industry and the training facilities available it is good. As 
a story it is commonplace. 


SmiLes, P. Land of the Black Buffalo. 184 pp. 
84 xX 52 ‘ , Faber 16/- 
A one-armed Game Ranger is someone worth hearing 
about anyway. When he writes as well as Paul Smiles his 
book is an acquisition to the lore of the wild. The setting 
of the scene, also, has the advantage of initial novelty since 
the author’s main responsibility in Bechuanaland was war on 
the tsetse fly rather than policing preserves. In the Africa 
of the mid-twentieth century the writer had problems other 
than those of wild life with which to cope and he writes of 
these also with refreshing frankness and forthrightness though 
he does come up, fleetingly, with the hint that his attitude did 
not go down well in official circles. Refreshingly, also, the 
highlights are not in moments of fear, or escape, or killing, 
but in wonderment at the behaviour and spectacle of the wild 
animals within the terrain ; in the craft and skill of the 
Bushman assistant Paul Smiles acquired as a result of early 
gestures of fellow-feeling. But the book is well supplied with 
“characters,” notably the cook who does his best to kill his 
master with plenty, the little bitch who could catch a kite, 
and the lorry boy who could not obey. There is another note 
which haunts the writing increasingly as the book goes on: 
a note of sadness, of nostalgia, whether because of the 
knowledge that the job must some day end or because of the 
feeling that it entails voluntary exile is not clear. On this 
account as on others the book impresses as the work of a man 
who has a heart as well as a brain. 


Vipont, E. The Story of Christianity in Britain 

Illus. 74 X 5. 192pp. . . . Mz. Joseph 12/6 
This is a sensitive, impartial account of the impact of 
Christianity on the people of our islands. The difficult details 

of persecution and martyrdom, and the curious reversals caused 
by a change of monarch or by political changes are faithfully 
recorded. Church architecture in each age is discussed and 
compared yet throughout the fact is stressed, that the individual 
should be free to choose his method of worship. The author’s 
picture of a dream cathedral, gathering in itself the glories 
of all cathedrals, with side chapels devoted to the best features 

of every sect, all pursuing their different roads to Heaven, 
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presents young people with an admirable idea of Christianity 
and encourages them to an outlook which is broadminded and 
sincere. 


Warner, O. Great Seamen. 226 pp. 8 X 5}. Bell 16/- 
There seems far too much duplication of effort among 
authors and publishers of children’s books. Of the ten famous 
sailors here dealt with at least four have received a more 
detailed treatment in juvenile books within the last two 
years and Mr. Warner has added nothing of interest concerning 
them. He might have done better to search for more of the 
lesser known heroes of seamanship such as Captain Kane than 
to retell stories which are already known in outline to most 
children who read at all. His accounts of Beatty and 
Cunningham are manly and forthright, but his picture of 
Nelson seems a little cluttered with uncorrelated personal 
details. Hawke and Howe receive the attention which they 
too often lack in surveys of Britain’s achievements at sea. 
Maps or diagrams of engagements might have been of more 
interest than the plate portraits of this admiral and _ that. 
There must be many an artist’s impression of this or that 
battle which would appeal more to the young reader than the 
static figures reminiscent of the parades of celebrities which 
vitiate the popular press of the day. The author has no great 
gift for making his subjects interesting though they are 
interesting in themselves ; consequently the book as a whole 
does not rank as among the best in its field. 
Wikins, F. Six Great Archaeologists. Illus. 
176 pp. 74X5 . . +. Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
Here is a clear, competent and precise piece of work, but 
its appeal will never be popular because the author has not 
sought to relate it to a wider sphere nor to find a point of 
contact with the younger reader. He has plenty of facts which 
are marshalled in orderly and detailed manner, but he is 
almost too immersed in his subject and fails to bring it into 
relief by viewing it more objectively. The book contributes 
some valuable information on a most interesting subject and 
it is a pity that its own particular and strong attraction has 
not been made more obvious. Some chapters are more 
interesting than others, such as the one on Schliemann the 
student of Homer and Greek, whose whole life seems here to 
have more of interest, ambition and achievement than the 
others and is therefore more likely to evoke interest and give 
inspiration. The last chapter too on Edward Thompson, the 
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American who became a deep sea diver in order to explore the 
contents of a sacred well should captivate the imagination if 
it has not been quelled or stifled by the staidness and 
stodginess of some of the earlier parts of the book. 


Wituams, H. Great Biologists. Illus. 160 pp. 





8 XxX 5 : ‘ P , " ; , Bell 13/6 
Mann, A. L, AND Vivian, A. C. Famous Physicists 
| Illus. 128 pp. 83 X54 . . Museum Press 12/6 


Mr. Williams begins with Aristotle (“the Master of 
those that know’) and ends with T. H. Morgan, famous for 
his genetical work on Drosophila. En route, he takes in van 
Leeuwenhoek and his acute observations with his primitive 
microscope, Linnaeus with his plant mames that are 
commonplace in gardening talk, Erasmus Darwin, surgeon, 
poet, evolutionist and grandfather of the great Charles, and 
then Charles’ unassuming co-discoverer, A. R. Wallace. 
Nothing essential seems to be omitted, and in case it is, a list 
of authorities is included, which should be of value to any 
thoughtful student who wants to pursue the subject further. 
The illustrations are from contemporary portraits. 

The book on physicists starts with Aristotle’s near 
contemporary Archimedes and ends with Faraday. In between 
there are Roger Bacon, the polymath Franciscan, William 
Gilbert and his magnets, von Guericke and the famous 
Magdeburg hemispheres, Newton, Benjamin Franklin, printer, 
statesman and flier of kites, and Count Rumford, who was 
led to the mechanical theory of heat by the boring of a cannon. 
The “lives” are much shorter than those in the book above, 
and much simpler reading. In contrast, the work of each 
of these natural philosophers is illustrated by simple 
experiments with home made apparatus. 

Most of the subjects in both books would nowadays be 
regarded as amateurs, and their extra-scientific activities are 
not neglected, and so they can be recommended to all classes 
of reader, and as useful additions to the many collections of 
biographies that have been published of late. 





Illustration by Z. Blakely from Geordie’s Mermaid (Methuen) 











THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Carr, G. Holiday with Murder , ‘ Bles 13/6 
Set in sunny Majorca, with interludes for sight-seeing, 

this piece of detection occupies less than a week. Sir 
Abercrombie Lewker, on holiday, becomes involved in the 
sleuthing. A few odd and amusing characters help the theme 
along and the mystery is maintained almost to the exciting 

end. A little out of the ordinary, both in plot and development. 


Cuase, M. E. The Lovely Ambition . Collins 16/- 
This is the story of a good man, a Wesleyan minister, 
who migrates from a farming village in East Anglia to Maine. 
Told, with irony and humour by his daughter, it is not 
without tragedy, yet leaves a pleasant impression of a man 
loving and serving his fellow men and of a family striving, 
sometimes with difficulty, to fulfil the ideals of husband and 
father. ‘The writing and characterisation are good. 


Duccan, A. The King of Athelney ; Faber 18/- 

Youngest of the four Cerdinga brothers who claimed 

direct descent from Woden, Alfred, at the age of twenty-two 

succeeded his favourite brother Ethelred whose only son was 

still a child. The protracted struggle against the Army which 

ceaselessly ravaged the country necessitated a soldier King, 

and Alfred had already proved himself, particularly by his 
victory at Ashdown. 

The author gives a very good picture of the unsettled and 
poverty stricken country and of the difficulties of keeping an 
army together when the calls to seedtime and harvest were 
strong or the rigours of a siege too exacting. Alfred is seen 
as a man with ideas well in advance of his times, forward 
looking and anxious to improve the lot of his peoples. He 
was also a devout and thoughtful Christian who converted his 
enemies, and a man of honour who tried to translate his 
beliefs into practice. Mr. Duggan’s homely style brings the 
man and his times vividly before us, though he seems to dwell 
overmuch on an embarrassing physical disability and makes 
very light work of the composing of the endless battle sagas 
which enlightened leisure in those days. Nevertheless this is 
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a good extension of the scraps of story which are all that many 
people know of one of our earliest and most remarkable 
Kings. 


Faratia, D. A Circle of Trees . . Gollancz 13/6 
There is a fey quality about this work. Into the drab 
existence of the children of an immigrant Danish farmer 
working near to the subsistence level on the American prairie, 
there comes an Irishman, Reilly-O, who encourages them in 
their childhood fantasies. His love of nature, his sound 
knowledge of natural processes, and his practical ability, 
combine to make their lives more beautiful and to lift their 
father out of the general rut of unimaginative farming into 
which he is in danger of falling. ‘The title is taken from 
Reilly-O’s obsession with the circle and his recognition of the 
importance of trees in the economy of the prairie. 


Frison-Rocue, R. Return to the Mountains 
Methuen 16/- 
This sequel to The Last Crevasse continues the story of 
Brigitte, the Parisian widow of the famous mountain guide 
Zian who returns to his native Chamonix to bear his 
posthumous son. Shunned and ostracised at first, she is helped 
by some of his family and finally completely accepted because 
of her courage and endurance. But the real theme of the 
novel is mountain climbing and to those with any interest in 
this, and to others who enjoy a tense and exciting story of 
man’s efforts to conquer nature, this is a very moving and 
fascinating story. 


LEEMING, J. F. A Girl like Wigan ‘ Harrap 14/- 
Intrigue and the masterly double cross distinguish this 
tale of the adventures of the Botticelli painting, once the pride 
of Fontana d’Amore, a small Italian town. An exciting and 
hilarious story with a most diverting conclusion: its general 
style may be gauged by the author’s amusing “explanation” on 

the back of the jacket. 


Moyes, P. Dead Men Don’t Ski : Collins 12/6 

An English detective spending a skiing holiday in a frontier 

village of the Dolomites collaborates with his Italian opposite 

number to unmask the culprits in suspected dope smuggling 

and so solve the murders on the ski lift. A good scenic 

background and characters sufficiently individualised give 
interest and the ending is plausible if slightly sentimental. 














Foreign Books 
FRENCH 


Austvec, I. Dag et ses amis , , Hatier 580 frs. 

French translation of a Norwegian book about a lively, 

busy, sometimes naughty little boy, at home, at school, in 

hospital, on visits. ‘The stories are more adventurous and 

varied than most in this youngish age group. Dag’s bad 

examples are countered by sound moralising and there is a full 

and reassuring family background. The French text is 
straightforward. Elementary to intermediate. 


Bouruiacuet, L. Contes de Vile Lumineuse. Illus. 

Ed. Bias 375 frs. 
Bold, impudent stories about dull-witted peasants, greedy 
landowners, and elements personified, with illustrations of 
lesser interest. The epoch is vaguely feudal, and the tales 
built mostly on haphazard philosophical foundations that are 
timeless ; all have in common their terrain (Oléron) and their 
mocking mood. They have full vigour, and are more 

sophisticated than the large type suggests. Intermediate. 


DecHaux-Perouze, M. Marielle. Illus. Magnard 630 frs. 
This story of Marielle’s resolution to dissuade an unhappy 
boy from pining for his dead mother relies largely on sentiment 
and little on plot. It draws a close parallel (a little contrived) 
between the children’s mental journey and the philosophy 
expressed in St. Exupéry’s Petit Prince ; it would be an 
advantage for the reader to have knowledge of the “model” 
book. ‘The prevailing climate of emotion and introspection 
indicates a feminine appeal. The prose is manageable, but 

the train of thought requires concentration. Intermediate. 


Recuer, R. Franzi et le Vagabond. Illus. 
Editions de l’Amitié 580 frs. 
The Vosges mountains, with their dramatic beauty, are 
characters as important to this mystery story as Franzi, the 
boy who made friends with a disgruntled old farmer and saved 
him from unjust accusations. Franzi’s headstrong plunges 
into danger are sometimes injurious to adult standards of 
prudence, and the solution of the mystery is not arrived at 
with quite the subtlety the rest of the story deserves, but 
these lesser failures are obvious only because the work in 
general is above the average — a fine regional book, in which 
the story grows out of the background, as do the characters. 
Intermediate. 
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GERMAN 


Gasser, S. Barbeli ? Benziger 

After her mother’ s death. Barbeli is sent to stay with aunt 
Regina in the country. She is a wilful but well meaning 
child, with odd ideas and ways. Her friend Fredi and she 
have a tame rabbit and they roam the countryside together. 
The home is poor but the aunt is kind and Barbeli is happy. 
Aunt Regina tells stories of her own child life — there is a 
visit to the circus and a fair amount of natural country interest. 
When the times arrives for Barbeli to return to her father 
in the town, she at first resents the change, but soon adjusts 
herself to the new life. 

A simple, interesting and detailed story of a very ordinary 
kind of life of a type popular with small girls. Elementary. 


Gast, L. Unsere Ponies u. Wir , Hoffman 8.50 DM 

The first attraction of this book is the large number of 
good action photographs. 

A mother and eight children acquire a pony and later 
breed and care for Shetland and Iceland ponies. They are a 
poor family and only two of them ever have riding lessons ; 
the rest learn by trial and error. 

The story gathers speed after the removal to a remoter 
farm, and the struggles which winter brings, the efforts to 
keep the ponies and breed new ones, lead to a climax when 
the enterprise becomes “news” and visitors flock to see the 
family. 

The final chapter discusses the pros and cons of keeping 
such an establishment. There is much incidental information, 
though the riding is mainly for pleasure. The family is 
perhaps too large to achieve real stature as individuals but 
the pleasant, desultory, day to day tale has the mark of 
authenticity and may be recommended to all pony lovers as 
a great contrast to English pony stories. 


Hatseck, F. Der Kampf um die Barbacane. Verlag 

Jugend u. Volk. . A, Sch. 78 
In the year 1683 the Turks made their second assault 

on Vienna. Andreas, a 14 year-old boy, who wishes to be 

an artist, is accidentally drawn into participation in historic 
events. The author’s vivid and compelling style gives a most 
realistic picture of the political forces at work, and of the 
background of disorder, unrest and suffering afflicting the 
ordinary population. The book well deserves the Vienna City 
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and the Austrian Handel-Mazetti prizes which have been 
awarded to it. It makes stimulating and easy reading, though 
demanding a fair knowledge of the language. History will 
be painlessly absorbed, since more personal and thrilling events 
enclose the story. Advanced. 


RecHuin, E. Die Schatzsucher aus der Gustergasse 
Schwaben 5.80 DM 

This reprint of a pre-war story is well worth presenting. 
Eleven year-old Thees lives with his grandmother and has 
an old friend, “Schéner Ak-Ak” in the same street, the 
Gustergasse. No gossip escapes the two and when a 
comparatively rich girl — by their standards — hands a purse 
she finds to the police, they deplore such a stupid action and 
discuss how they could spend such wealth — 1000 marks. 

One night they set out to seek a similar treasure. After 
many failures they become possessed of a wallet containing 
900 marks but, despite temptation, they return it to its owner 
and go home quite satisfied, feeling that they have had all 
the pleasure the money could give them, since in imagination 
they have spent it. 

Basically an allegory, this is the type of story which leaves 
a perpetual character forming residue in the child’s mind. The 
scene is meticulously and skilfully set; the characters developed 
in minutest detail ; the story wholesome and highly original 
and the moral implicit but inescapable. Intermediate. 


Von Gesuarpt, H. Das Pfennighduschen. Schaffstein 

A simple but well told story of a nine year-old boy and 
girl who possessed a book which they greatly treasured. 
Unfortunately older brothers delighted in teasing the younger 
ones, so Hans and Hertha had great difficulty in hiding their 
treasure. They decided to build a little wooden hut and bury 
the book under this. But they had no money. Reinhold the 
grocer’s son, said he could get them wood for their purpose 
but that they must pay two marks for it. The two children 
work for pennies and finally the house is built. 

The story is original in many ways and shows the 
innocence of very young children and the ways in which older 
ones exploit them. But the parents discover some of the things 
which happen and the perpetrators receive just punishment. In 
this country where most children receive lavish pocket money, 
the idea of getting none will be strange. But the children 
work hard for very little and have both fun and anxiety. 
Elementary to Intermediate. 
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